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What of the Future? 


; , United States 
pu Talk by EptRericulture, at Joint Meet- 
ing of National Federation of Beekeepers 
Associations and Southern Beekeeping 
Federation, Tampa, Florida, Jan. 15, 1947. |] 

One of the favorite occupations 
of economists these days is to look 
into the future and make predic- 
tions as to what is likely to happen 
to prices, economic conditions, the 
buying habits of the United States 
public, and dozens of other things. 
Usually these economists go back in 
their discussions to what has hap- 
pened in the past, especially during 
the period following World War I, 
and use their findings as a basis for 
what may happen during the period 
which is ahead of us. That is a per- 
fectly natural method of procedure. 
History does have a habit of repeat- 
ing itself, and unless we learn from 
past mistakes we may repeat the 
same errors in the future. 

But let me set your minds at rest 
at the start. In this talk I have no 
series of comparative figures with 
which to bore you,. nor any charts 
or graphs, useful as they are in their 
places. Most of us have a sufficient- 
ly good recollection or knowledge 
of what happened in the years fol- 
lowing the first World War, and 
that fact has resulted in much dis- 
cussion among beekeeping leaders 
as to whether the same cycle of hap- 
penings may be expected in the 
years ahead. No one really knows, 


but perhaps it will help to talk a- 
bout what seems to be insight to- 
day. 

Sugar for Bees 

Fortunately, there are a number 
of subjects concerning which we 
don’t have to consult the crystal ball 
very closely. While there is some 
uncertainty as to whether sugar ra- 
tioning for the housewife will be 
continued after April 1, there is no 
question but that sugar will be very 
scarce for both home use and for use 
by food manufacturers for the en- 
tine year 1947. 

At present, however, it seems 
probable that there will be no 
change in the quota of sugar author- 
ized for beekeepers in case of e- 
mergency. As you all know, any 
beekeeper whose bees would starve 
without sugar can obtain up to 10 
pounds of sugar per colony per year, 
simply upon his statement that the 
sugar is needed to keep the bees 
alive. Fifteen pounds more are ob- 
tainable upon an application which 
is supported by the signature of an 
authorized member of the _ local 
county AAA committee that the 
bees would otherwise starve. These 
facts are all well known, but I won- 
der if you also realize that during 
1946 an individual housewife was 
authorized only 25 pounds of sugar 
for home use. The fact that a colony 
of bees has been shown the same 
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consideration with respect to its 
possible sugar needs that has been 
granted any one is an expressive 
testimonial to the value placed on 
bees for pollination by the Office of 
Price Administration. 

Since the incorporation of what 
was left of the OPA into another 
over-all organization, the applica- 
tions for sugar feeding made on 
Form R-356 are now being sent to 
Sugar Branch Offices, OPA, Office 
of Temporary Controls. Each State 
still has one or more of these offices 
and I will be glad to supply anyone 
with the addresses so far as we have 
them, or with copies of the applica- 
tion form R-356. 


Rebate on Money Paid for 
Sugar Fed to Bees 

If you buy large quantities of sug- 
ar, you will be interested to know 
that the Government still allows 53- 
le per 100 pounds of sugar bought 
for feeding bees, the same as for 
feeding other livestock. Simply se- 
cure a copy of Form 843 from any 
Internal Revenue office and furnish 
the period during which the sugar 
was fed, a copy of the invoice of 
the purchase of the sugar, the brand 
name, and the name and address of 
the manufacturer of the sugar. The 
invoice should specify that the sug- 
ar is refined. The form must be 
submitted within a year of feeding 
time to secure consideration. The 
documents can be sent to the near- 
est Internal Revenue Collector, who 
will in turn forward them for pay- 
ment to the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, Washington 25, D. C. 


Need of More Bees for Pollination 
For the past two years the Goals 
Program of the Department of Agri- 
culture has included a goal for more 
colonies of bees. We asked for 8 
percent more colonies in 1946, and 
the goal for 1947 calls for 6 percent 
more colonies. These goals were 
approved, not because of the need 
for honey with which to supplement 
sugar, but primarily because the 
weight cf supporting evidence has 
shown that the food economy of the 
nation depends on having more hon- 
eybees to replace bumblebees, soli- 
tary bees, and other pollinating in- 
sects being lost in ever larger quan- 
tities through the stepped-up use of 
insecticides and through the _in- 
creased attention being paid to clean 
cultivation, both of which practices 
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have destroyed the homes of count- 
less millions of former earth-dwell- 
ing pollinating insects. 

Experiments going on this year 
by Dr. Hambleton’s men will aid in 
determining the attitude to be taken 
regarding a Department Goal Pro- 
gram for Bees for 1948. There seems 
little question, however, but that 
such a program will be considered 
desirable. 


Prospects for More Lumber 
for Hives 

The goals program for bees for 
1948 will be determined in part by 
the prospects for lumber. Neither of 
the past two goals for more bees 
was approved before we were as- 
sured that the prospects for lumber 
for bee supply manufacturers ap- 
peared promising; but as you know 
in both years the prospects have not 
materialized to the extent we had 
roped. 

During the coming months the 
Department of Agriculture will be 
glad to continue to cooperate, as it 
has done in the past, with bee sup- 
ply manufacturers in their efforts to 
obtain a more adequate supply of 
lumber suitable for bee hives and 
frames. Stocks of Ponderosa pine 
are gradually building up and are 
becoming more available to lumber 
dealers; and as lumber restrictions 
are further relaxed, as is now anic- 
ipated will happen, an increasing 
number of bee hives and frames 
should gradually be manufactured 
and distributed. 


Government Price Support 

The entire theory and practice of 
Government price support is now 
being reviewed. It is anticipated, 
for example, that the so-called Stea- 
gall Amendment calling for the sup- 
port of many agricultural products 
at 90 percent of parity for two years 
after the end of the war—that is, 
through 1948—-may be revised by 
the present Congress before the end 
of the present fiscal year. It is hard 
to say today what support policy 
may be in effect after June 30. 

But I don't believe that either 
beekeeping leaders or _ individual 
beekeepers generally want to be 
dependent upon the Government to 
the extent of insisting on assurances 
that Uncle Sam will provide money 
for maintaining market levels at 
any specific price. I believe that 
keekeepers are sufficiently self-re- 
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liant so that they prefer to work out 
their own salvation in developing 
and expanding markets for honey. 
While it may not be as easy to mar- 
ket honey in 1949 as it is today, bee- 
keepers have never been afraid of 
work, and can be depended upon to 
build up added outlets as they be- 
come necessary in order to keep 
prices at a fair figure. 


Are Beekeepers Pricing Themselves 
Out of a Market? 


Frequent references are seen in 
business journals these days regard- 
ing the fear of many manufacturers 
that they are, as they say, pricing 
themselves out of the market. In 
other words, they fear that regard- 
less of the desire of buyers for their 
products, the prices which they are 
charging are just too high to result 
in purchases. As a result of this 
widespread attitude on the part of 
consumers, prices on many articles, 
as you know, are coming down, of- 
ten very substantially. 

In other commodities although, 
because of scarcity of supplies, de- 
mand is still large enough to cause 
customers to pay prices that are ex- 
orbitantly high, resistance to these 
high prices is stiffening. Honey be- 
longs in that category. Current 
prices are often fantastic and un- 
realistic. 

One of the really disturbing things 
about the present economic picture 
is the fact that some leading packers 
appear to be in competition with 
each other in an effort to see not 
how reasonably they can sell their 
honey, and how many friends they 
can make by that policy, but rather 
how to get the last cent out of the 
market. This applies to some com- 
mercial beekeepers as well as to 
some of the cooperatives. 

Many housewives are willing to 
pay a substantial premium for hon- 
ey above the prices they will pay 
for sugar, corn syrup, or other 
sweets, but remember that nothing 
will kill interest in an article quick- 
er than a feeling on the part of the 
consumer that she is being held up 
for all that the traffic will bear. 
There are indications that the atti- 
tude of some packers and some bee- 
keepers is coming perilously close 
to killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. Let’s remember that 
eggs of silver are better than no 
eggs at all. And the fact that corn 
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syrup is dropping in price and that 
table syrups of various kinds are 
rapidly increasing in volume are 
more than casual significance. 

Many consumers are already re- 
fusing to buy honey because it is 
selling at luxury prices. Some bee- 
keepers who sell directly to the 
housewife may be able to capitalize 
on calling honey a luxury food. But 
for the industry as a whole, would 
it not be better to instill in the 
minds of housewives some such slo- 
gan as “Honey is a luxury food at 
moderate prices’? 

Fortunately, there are instances 
here and there over the country of 
a reasonably sane and realistic atti- 
tude toward the pricing situation. 
At a meeting of Massachusetts State 
Beekeepers at Worcester last week, 
I learned that although in retail 
stores in that area honey is selling 
at 69 cents per pound and demand 
cannot be supplied even at that fig- 
ure, the members of a Massachusetts 
County Beekeepers’ organization 
had agreed to charge not over 50 
cents per pound retail, and that they 
were living up to that agreement. 

In California, according to a re- 
cent letter, several commercial pack- 
ers are selling extracted honey at 
a price which enables storekeepers 
to retail l-pound jars at 45 to 48 
cents a pound. Some honey is still 
moving to California bakers, we are 
told, at 28-30 cents per pound. And 
reports from various parts of the 
country indicate that many bee- 
keepers are selling 5-pound pails of 
extracted honey at not over $1.50- 
$1.75 per pail. 

It is hoped that these are indica- 
tions of a leaven working through- 
out the country that will soon 
spread to the entire loaf. If it does- 
n’t, you don’t need a seventh son of 
a seventh son to tell you that cus- 
tomers will gradually force prices 
down to saner levels by refusing to 
buy at the figures frequently pre- 
vailing. Many beekeepers and pack- 
ers realize that evidences of this 
attitude are being seen in many 
parts of the country. 

Buyers Will Soon Look 
for Quality Honey 

And as the housewife becomes 
more critical of prices, she can be 
expected to be more critical of qual- 
ity and to insist on honey at least as 
good as she bought in pre-war days. 
You all know that many packers 
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have allowed the quality of their 
products to sag during recent years. 
Several samples of honey have come 
to us in Washington in the recent 
past that apparently included dirt 
or soot or other matter which les- 
sened the attractiveness of the hon- 
ey. An inspection of the honey on 
store shelves in almost any area will 
bring to light evidences of jars of 
honey which were poorly strained 
and poorly packed, and having un- 
attractive labels which are often not 
clean. At times also the honey has 
been scorched in the liquefying and 
bottling processes. When this has 
happened, not only is the honey 
darker in color and of a less desir- 
able flavor, but there has been a 
loss of valuable properties in the 
honey which lessens its food value. 
During the last few years many 
former buyers of honey who had be- 
lieved the slogan “all honey is good 
honey” have been disappointed and 
dismayed upon tasting the strong- 
flavored, dark-colored bottled hon- 
eys of foreign origin which were on 
sale in many stores, and as a result 
some of these women are no longer 
counted among present buyers of 
honey. Such honeys have a logical 
place in the baking trade, but should 
not be offered to the housewife un- 
less she has first had a chance to 
sample them and to decide for her- 
self whether they meet her taste. 


Consumer Polls Emphasize 
Marketing Opportunities Now 
Open to Beekeepers 

People today place much reliance 
on the results of consumer polls 
which are being taken in increasing 
numbers and for many purposes. In 
August 1946 the Chicago Times and 
students of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Journalism took 
a poll—a pantry poll—of the foods 
actually on the shelves in the homes 
of 400 Chicage families which had 
been visited in previous surveys. 
This poll showed a reduction in 9 
months in the families stocking hon- 
ey of from 26 percent to 22 percent 
of the total. Perhaps less honey 
was available in August than in the 
preceding December. It was sig- 
nificant. however, that the three 
leading brands of honey reported in 
this poll were unusually well-packed 
and attractively labeled. 

Let’s look at a survey of a differ- 
ent type. In April and May of 1946, 
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the Home Makers’ Guild of America 
secured returns to questionnaires 
sent to over 1000 selected families 
scattered over the country. Seventy 
five percent of the families respond- 
ing had supplemented their sugar 
ration in various ways. Of this 75 
percent, over 55 percent said that 
they had used honey as an alterna- 
tive sweetener, chiefly for baking, 
for which it proved reasonably sat- 
isfactory. Over 35 percent stated 
that they had increased their pur- 
chases of honey as an alternative 
spread for butter; though it was the 
first choice of only 4.4 percent of 
them. 

If we can accept these returns at 
their face value, this consumer sur- 
vey shows that during the recent 
past many housewives have become 
better acquainted with honey, both 
for baking and as a spread for bread. 
The extent to which this acquaint- 
ance has proved satisfactory will be 
an appreciable factor in determin- 
ing how the demand for honey can 
be expected to be maintained and 
built up as soon as other sweets be- 
come more abundant. Much will 
depend also on the price at which 
honey is selling at that time. 

Good merchandizing methods, 
coupled with clean, well-packed, at- 
tractively labeled containers, and 
with beekeepers taking a _ persoy.al 
interest in building up consumer 
markets at reasonable prices, will 
go far toward answering the ques- 
tion as to how the increased honey 
crops to be expected from the ex- 
panded bee population of the coun- 
try are to be marketed. If beekeep- 
ers and honey packers are energetic, 
efficient, enterprising, and enthusi- 
astic, the honey produced can read- 
ily be sold, regardless of its volume. 

The agricultural picture of the 
country will improve because _ in- 
creasing sales of honey will en- 
courage beekeepers to build up col- 
onies, and this will mean better 
yields of many food, feed, and seed 
crops. In addition, many homes 
throughout the nation will have 
gained an acquaintance with a de- 
lightful, energy-giving food that is 
the most healthful of all sweets. In 
the last analysis, the future of A- 
merican beekeeping is limited only 
by the interest and enthusiasm of 
American beekeepers. Let’s have 
more bees and more good beekiep- 
ers! 
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Typical of the Gatineau country. 





These hills provide abundant harvests 


of basswood honey as well as crops of bear. 


Bear and More Bear 


They are Becoming a Menace to Beekeeping 
By Herbert Harley Selwyn, B. S. A. 


Believe it or not, a major threat 
to our beekeeping business in recent 
years has been bears. We have prob- 
ably had as much grief and at times 
excitement from this source packed 
into the last three seasons as most 
beekeepers would expect in a life- 
time. Finding an outyard in utter 
confusion, hives upset, supers torn 
apart, broken frames, comb and 
honey smeared into the ground at 
varying distances from the apiary 
—such has been our experience time 
after time upon arrival at the scene 
of operations. 

Our first intimation of this men- 
ace to beekeeping occurred in Sep- 
tember of 1943 when a she bear and 
cub practically devastated an out- 
yard of 45 colonies located some 
nine miles from home and which we 
visited at ten-day intervals. The 
bear must have made numerous 
trips during this time in order to 
encompass so much destruction. 
Strange to relate, this same bear, we 
later found out, had crossed one of 
the covered bridges, typical of this 
part of Quebec, which spans the 
Gatineau River in the vicinity of the 
beeyard. In fact, she was shot, a- 
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long with her cub, on her last trip 
across in quest of honey. 

This plague of bears roughly cor- 
responds to the development four 
years ago of a wild life sanctuary in 
the Gatineau Valley several square 
mies in extent and in the same gen- 
eral region as that of our numerous 
apiaries. This is born out by the 
fact that during the previous 25 
years in which we have operated 
bees in the Gatineau, we had never 
been troubled by bear even in the 
case of apiaries well removed from 
human habitation. Not apparently 
that human habitation holds any 
threat to these park-bred bear in 
view of their predations amongst 
the cottagers of nearby summer re- 
sorts. In no less than two instances 
recently, they have been caught 
raiding ice boxes on back verandas 
and frightening the life out of the 
womenfolk. 

Bear are no respecter of persons. 
Canada’s esteemed Prime Minister, 
W. L. McKensie King, has found 
this out to his dismay. He, too, has 
become a beekeeper in a small way. 
Henry Clegg of Chelsea, Quebec, 
was given the job of general super- 
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vision of the hives which were lo- 
cated at Mr. King’s summer home at 
Kingsmere, Quebec, also in the vi- 
cinity of the Park. A roving bear 
recently smelled out the hives and 
demolished one as an appetiser. A 
hurried call was put through to 
Clegg who set a huge bear trap, 
a piece of mechanism with two foot 
jaws quite capable of breaking a 
leg and requiring two men to lever 
open. The law requires that warn- 
ing signs be posted in the vicinity of 
such traps (fortunately bear can’t 
read!). As expected, bruin showed 
up the second night and got himself 
well caught, although he managed 
to drag trap, chain, and pulpwood 
log a considerable distance into the 
bush before Clegg arrived on the 
srot and finished him off with his 
rifle. “Time’’ magazine, which later 
humcrously featured the episode, 
coined for Clegg the title of ‘““Keeper 
of the King Bees’’. 

Just how to combat this constant 
threat to our beekeeping activities 
and peace of mind is no simple prob- 
lem. Bear are cunning and seem- 
ingly able to detect a person trying 
to ambush them. In any case, we 
have wasted countless hours in this 
way with little success. Further- 
more, it is next to impossible to see 
them once darkness falls, apart 
from the difficulty of sighting a 
rifle. 

We have, however, had fair suc- 
cess with traps. The chief difficul- 
tv is to know where to set them 
when a large beeyard is involved as 
a bear can choose any one of a 
score of hives. They apparently are 
not trap conscious as are some wild 
animals, and a bear working on, say, 
a ouadruple packing case of bees 
will in all liklihood continue with it 
until all four hives are destroyed. 
This enables one to lay out traps ac- 
cordingly and it has been our good 
fortune on more than one occasion 
to catch the marauder the second or 
third time around. In fact, in one 
instance we had a bear spring a trap 
three times and yet come back to be 
caught and shot. 

An amusing episode of the past 
summer, though it might easily have 
turned out otherwise, was the am- 
bushing of a bear which was prey- 
ing constantly on our Larrimac 
vard, by my son David, aged 16, and 
his boon companion, Doug, aged 12. 
These two youths having got wind 
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The bear which found out that les majeste 
didn’t pay. (Note size of trap.) 


of the fact that Henry Clegg had set 
up a bear trap the previous day, e- 
lected to go at eleven o’clock at 
night to the bee yard, which is situ- 
ated in a clearing in deep bush, and 
lie and wait. Dave was armed with 
a borrowed rifle and Doug with a 
flashlight. They had barely got set- 
tled when the bear arrived from the 
other direction and as promptly got 
himself caught by the leg. This, of 
course, was just pure luck. Nothing 
daunted, the boys moved in to close 
quarters, Dave trying for a_ shot 
while Doug manipulated the flash 
light. The bear kept climbing a low 
bank and falling back with the 
weight of the encumbering trap and 
chain. After a third attempt he got 
himself free and disappeared into 
the bush leaving two very disap 
pointed, and no doubt highly ex 
cited youths. Even the fact that 
their flashlight went dead en route 
home and that they had to grope 
their way along a bush road with 
the aid of a few matches seemed of 
small concern to these young nim 
rods. A later examination of the 
trap in question showed the presence 
of fracture in one of the jaws which 
probably accounted for the bear’s 
escaping. As a rule, the interlock 
ing teeth and tremendous strength 
built into these traps preclude any 
chance of the animal’s getting a 
way. 

We have given the matter of e. 
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lectric fences serious thought in 
view of their effectiveness in con- 
trolling domestic stock, and, in fact, 
have set them up at several of our 
more vulnerable yards. Just how 
useful they may prove to be is still 
more or less conjectural. One of the 
difficulties of course is to see what 
happens when bear meets fence. 
Either you are there and the bear 
is not or vice versa. At least to date 
we have never been able to arrange 
a meeting. We can record a fenced 
yard having been pillaged this sum- 
mer but whether or not the mechan- 
ism of the fence had temporarily 
stopped, owing to wet and cold, as 
is quite often the case, we do not 
know. When we got around to the 
yard the fence was torn down and 
the damage done. 

An electric fence is not exactly 
impressive in appearance and I 
sometimes doubt if a bear would 
give one a second thought when in- 
tent on a feed of honey. There are 
only two strands of wire on posts or 
stakes, either one or both being e- 
lectrically charged, and at such a 
distance from the ground as one 
would judge suitable under the cir- 
cumstances. We have been placing 
them approximately 15 and 30 inch- 
es apart. However, there seems to 
be little information to go by in the 
way of precedent insofar as bear are 
concerned. Much would depend, we 
imagine, on just what part of the 
animal makes contact as it moves 
forward. With its head down and 
heavily furred shoulders pressing a- 
gainst the wire it is conceivable 
that no shock would be registered. 
By that time the fence in all prob- 
ability would be thrust aside and of 
no further use. 


In quest of additional information 
along this line we have correspond- 
ed with the Superintendent of the 
National Park at Prince Albert, 
Sask., where we understand bear 
are a general nuisance. His report 
is of an encouraging nature as in 
their experience the electric fence 
has given good results, no bear hav- 
ing penetrated one when the power 
was on. although one bear did dig 
under the wire, having previously 
gained access to the cook house. 

Another phase of this bear busi- 
ness which might be mentioned 
here, although not directly concern- 
ing us, is that one pertaining to the 
sheep industry in the Gatineau and 
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Pontiac areas of Quebec. According 
to reports appearing frequently in 
the press this past summer, bear 
have been taking a heavy toll of 
the flocks—so much that many 
farmers are giving up this profit- 
able business in despair. 

Certainly it would seem that the 
time has arrived for provincial au- 
thorities of Quebec to take some 
action in this matter if beekeeping 
and sheep raising are not to suffer 
a serious set-back. Possibly the 
raising of the Quebec bounty from 
five to ten dollars as paid in Ontario 
would be a step in the right direc- 
tion. It does seem unfortunate that 
protection in the park areas has to 
be given to these destructive crea- 
tures which apparently have no par- 
ticular economic value. 

Kirk’s Ferry, Quebec, Canada. 


[Within the year we have received re- 
ports from some beekeepers that bear are 
becoming a menace. It is hoped that the 
bear problem may be solved in the near 
future.—Ed.] 


A corner of a yard run for honey produc- 


tion in Minnesota belonging to Overbey 
Apiaries of Louisiana. The ten story hive 
in the center produced 7% solid bodies of 
honey—9 combs to the super—a little over 
400 pounds of honey, 1946 production. 
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Honeybees and Other Bees Pollinate 
the Alfalfa Seed Crop in Utah* 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agriculture Research Administration, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantime, Davis, California 


By George H. Vansell and Frank E. Todd 


On new irrigation projects in the 
West alfalfa has usually produced 
high seed yields per acre for a few 
years, and then yields have declined 
sometimes below the point of profit. 
About 25 years ago, for example, the 
production in Utah was around 25 
million pounds, but in the early 30’s 
it dropped to less than 3 million. 
None of the theories advanced seem 
to fully explain the decline. On the 
theory that pollination may have 
some bearing, this paper briefly pre- 
sents and discusses certain data ob- 
tained during four summers’ study 
on the activity of insects in pollinat- 
ing alfalfa in Utah. 


In many plants self-fertilization is 
undesirable because thhybrids are in- 
clined to be more thrifty. Corn, for 
example, although self-fertile, in- 
creases its yield tremendously when 
crossed with pollen from. selected 
plants (hybridized). To insure cross- 
pollination there are many devices 
in nature, such as male and female 
blossoms on different plants, male 
and female blossoms separated by 
distance on the same plant, and pol- 
len maturity either before or after 
the stigma is receptive. When a 
plant’s own pollen and pollen from 
another plant of the same species are 
deposited on a stigma, that from the 
other plant usually takes precedence 
in fertilizing the flower. 

A plant may be self-sterile. This 
simply means that its pollen will not 
fertilize its own blossoms. Some ex- 
amples occur among the fruit and 
nut crops; the common varieties of 
sweet cherry and of almond are all 
self-sterile. Not only may the pol- 
len of a particular variety, when ap- 
plied to its own blossom, fail to 
cause fruit, but intersterility may 
occur. Self-sterility is one of Na- 
ture’s provisions to insure cross-fer- 
tilization. 

Alfalfa plants in a field range 
from self-fertile to self-sterile, but 
cross-pollination, which results in 
more seeds per pod and in thriftier 
plants, is apparently the rule. 

*In cooperation with the Utah Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 


Engineering, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 





Figure 1.—An untripped and a tripped 
alfalfa blossom. Photo by H. M. Tysdal. 


Most plants require pollinating a- 
gents to transfer pollen from an- 
thers to the stigma. The principal 
agents are wind and insects. For 
our crop plants wild bees and hon- 
eybees are the chief pollinating in- 
sects. In general, plants having a 
dry type of pollen, such as corn, are 
largely wind - pollinated, whereas 
those having sticky pollen, such as 
cherry, require insects for the trans- 
fer of pollen. In plants exhi»it- 
ing extreme self-sterility the pollen 
must be from another variety of 
plant within the same species, but 
even self-fertile plants usually bene- 
fit from cross-pollination. Thus the 
alfalfa breeder desires hybrid seed 
because of the greater vigor in the 
resulting seedlings. 


Alfalfa Tripping and the 
Agents Responsible 

The stigma and anthers in a fresh 
alfalfa blossom are concealed in a 
sheath (keel) that makes them. in- 
accessible for cross-pollination and 
usually even for _ self-pollination. 
When the keel is forced open these 
parts spring (or trip) into view and 
pollen is liberated. (See Fig. 1.) Al- 
falfa flowers can be whipped by the 
wind or otherwise treated roughly 
without being tripped, but gentle 
pressure at the right place easily 
trips the flower. The tripping mech- 
anism must be released by an ex- 
ternal agent such as a bee searching 
for pollen. The stigma and anthers 
strike the bee, depositing pollen in 
the hairs, where the stigma of the 
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next blossom tripped will contact it. 

In the _ investigations reported 
here, the extent of tripping found in 
alfalfa fields ranged from practical- 
ly 0 to 100 percent of the blossoms. 
Blossoms caged within paper, cloth, 
or ‘wire enclosures to exclude bees 
failed to trip or to set normal pods. 
(See Fig. 2.) The amount of daily 
tripping was invariably correlated 
directly with bee activity. 

Alfalfa flowers were tripped 
mainly by the following kinds of 
bees: Apis (honeybees), Nomia (al- 
kali bees), Megachile (leaf-cutting 
bees), Bombus (bumblebees), An- 
drena, Osmia, Melissodes, and An- 
thophora. Only the first three were 
numerous enough to be important in 
commercial alfalfa seed production. 

The wild bees provision their 
nests with pollen mixed with nectar. 
The species seen in Utah were main- 
ly solitary in habit, and all except 
the bumblebees nested in the soil. 
The three Megachile nests found 
were in dry soil. The bumblebee 
nests were found in barns and hay- 
stacks. Osmia was found tunneling 
in a soft, chalky cliff near Peters- 
boro (see Fig. 3), but individuals 
were seen also in flat country long 
distances from any cliff nesting sites. 
Osmia bees closely resemble those 
of the genus Megachile in appear- 
ance and activity. The Nomia bees 
dig their solitary nesting burrows 
close together on selected sites to 
form a sort of colony. Although they 
are not social insects, the same suit- 
able nesting site is selected by many 
individuals. They must require rath- 
er moist soil, for all nesting sites ob- 
served had subirrigation. 

Apparently the alfalfa flower must 
be tripped before a bee can obtain 
its pollen; thus pollination depends 
largely on how much the alfalfa 
plant is sought by pollen-collecting 
bees. Many species of wild bees col- 
lected alfalfa pollen, but preferred 
certain other plants that happened 
to be available. For example, Mega- 
chile worked alfalfa, but in August, 
when gumweed blossomed, these 
bees displayed a preference for the 
gumweed. Field counts on August 8 
showed that for every Megachile bee 
found on alfalfa there were 10 on 
gumweed. Nomia bees distinctly pre- 
ferred sweet clover to alfalfa pollen. 
When the Nomia bees working on 90 
square-yard plots of sweet clover or 
alfalfa were counted at hourly inter- 
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Figure 2. Two alfalfa stems from the same 
plant showing a contrast in pod formation. 
The stem on the right is full of seed which 
resulted from exposure to bees throughout 


the blooming period. The top half of the 

other is entirely podless because it was 

caged to exclude bees before the racemes 
blossomed. 


vals for seven hours, the totals were 
849 on sweet clover and 72 on al- 
falfa. 


In general, nectar-collecting hon- 
eybees tripped a very low percent- 
age of the alfalfa blossoms visited, 
and this tripping was more or less 
accidental. Pollen-collecting honey- 
bees tripped alfalfa blossoms in a 
highly satisfactory manner, but only 
under certain conditions. Their ac- 
tivity in collecting alfalfa pollen was 
most extensive in the desert around 
Delta, where pollen from _ other 
plants was very limited. Tripping by 
the pollen-collecting honeybees has 
apparently been overlooked by pre- 
vious workers in this country, since 
no reference to it has been noted in 
reports on alfalfa pollination. 
Tripping Rates of Pollinating Insects 

The tripping rates of various spe- 
cies of bees are compared in Table 
1. The rate for honeybees is about 
one half that of the large Megachile 
and also lower than for other spe- 
cies. Honeybees worked longer 
hours, however, and were usually 
more abundant than the other polli- 
nators except Nomia, when Nomia 
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Table 1.—Tripping rates of the principal pollinators of alfalfa. 


Species 


Bumblebees (pollen gatherers) 
Megachile: 
Large 
Medium 
Nomia 
Honeybees (pollen gatherers) 


was near its nesting sites. Some 
bees, such as small halictids, usually 
visited the blossoms already tripped. 
Field Populations of 
Tripping Insects 

Bees were estimated in number 
per acre by making counts on 10 
square yards in each acre of alfalfa 
and multiplying the total by 484. 
The populations of all species var- 
ied widely between fields. During 
two years the highest counts ob- 
tained per acre in alfalfa seed fields 
were as follows: Honeybees, 29,000; 
Nomia, 14,500; bumblebees, 340; 
and Megachile, 160. 

The wide variation between fields 
in the kinds of bees visiting and in 
their numbers in the field is striking. 
Near the few Nomia nesting sites 
found, this species predominated, 
and there were usually few or no 
honeybees in such fields. At Gandy, 
Utah, Nomia bees predominated in 
alfalfa fields in late summer, but 
there were also some leaf-cutter bees 
and bumblebees. No honeybees were 


Bees Blossoms tripped 
observed Total Per minute 
7 478 17 
31 1350 15 
53 1048 9 
58 1209 10 
36 1508 si 


seen at Gandy during the three 
years until July, 1945, when 167 col- 
onies were moved in because Nomia 
had diminished at an alarming rate. 
Megachile bees were _ invariably 
found in small numbers in all fields. 
The other wild bees, such as Osmia 
and Melissodes, were always too 
scarce to permit a reliable estimate 
of their number on an acre basis. 

Factors Affecting Pollen Collection 

by Honeybees 

Honeybee activity in collecting 
pollen from alfalfa is affected by 
at least three ecological factors: (1) 
competition from pollen plants oth- 
er than alfalfa, (2) competition 
from other insects, and (3) type of 
alfalfa growth. Each factor is brief- 
ly discussed below: 

(1). Around Logan, where mus 
tard, Canada thistle, gumweed, chic- 
ory, and clovers were blossoming, 
honeybees collected their entire pol- 
len supply from these and other 
miscellaneous sources. Around Del- 
ta, the chief seed area of the State, 





Figure 3. Tunnels of Osmia bees in a perpendicular exposure of chalky stone. 
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however, alfalfa pollen was freely 
collected. Twelve pollen traps, run 
simultaneously by F. V. Lieberman 
and Q. A. Hare at 12 widely separat- 
ed locations in 1943, yielded 17 to 
79 per cent of alfalfa pollen. The 
other two leading pollen sources at 
Delta were corn and greasewood. 


Variation in Tripping by Nectar- 
Collecting Honeybees 

Although nectar-collecting bees 
are in general poor trippers, their 
great numbers in a field make them 
of some economic importance. Tys- 
dal* found that about 2 per cent of 
the blossoms visited by such bees at 


7 col. Corn was visited mostly in the Scotts Bluff, Nebr., were tripped. 
Jomia morning, greasewood in the late af- During close observations near Lo- 
rate. ternoon. Alfalfa was worked for gan, Utah, sometimes less than 0.5 
riably pollen throughout the day after per cent of the blossoms visited for 
‘ields. about 10 a.m. (standard time). nectar were tripped; yet an occa 
Ismia The bees stopped collecting alfal. sional bee would trip several blos- 
s too fa pollen when the colonies were soms in succession. For some un- 
imate transferred from Delta to Logan in known reason the percentage of trip- 
is. July, 1945. The same thing happen. ping by nectar-collecting bees in- 
action ed when colonies were moved from creased appreciably in September, 
Delta to Gandy, where considerable 1944, too late for the seed pods to 
-cting sweet clover was available. mature eee For ey ge 
d by 7 i +4. per cent o e blossoms in a smé 
3: (1) iid Gane ae eee field of third-crop alfalfa at Logan 
; oth- dant enough to trip practically al] Were tripped by 4:30 p.m. on Sept. 
iti i ept. 
tition the blossoms, honeybees from an 22. An increase in tripping wy : 
pe of apiary nearby failed to work the al. WS also noticed at Davis, Ca — 
brief- falfa even for nectar. this case the tripping was laborious- 
ly done although the pollen and an- 
mus t sig ae of the thers that clung to the bee’s body 
chic. A od i srow roel ected pollen were brushed away and discarded. 
ming, er nies —“ field: oy resend a, Two Correlation between Seed Yield 
> pol- pa a f tt of common alfalfa and Bee Migration into the State 
other 4 anted from the same lot of seed The honeybee is manifestly the 
Del. vad received different water appli- chief pollinator of alfalfa in the Del- 
State, cations. One field had not been irri- ta seed area, as is shown by the lack 








gated since the first crop of hay was 
cut, and the growth was short and 
wiry. The second crop of the other 
stand was irrigated endugh to give 
a taller, more succulent type of 
growth. Both fields were in good 
bloom. According to tabulations on 
August 17 at the peak of activity 53 
per cent of the total honeybee visi 
tors in the drier field and 12 per 
cent in the other field were pollen 
collectors. Another case involving 
three fields on the afternoon of Au- 
gust 19 was even more striking; 85 
per cent of the honeybee visitors to 
the dry field were collecting pollen, 
as compared with 6 per cent in the 
medium wet field, and 2 per cent in 
the very wet field. The tripping in 
the respective fields amounted to 
27, 8, and 4 per cent of the open 
blossoms at the time the records 
were made—that is, 2, 4, and 5 p.m. 


of wild bees and by the high percen 
tage of alfalfa pollen obtained in 
traps. Pollen and nectar conditions 
around Delta are so poor in the 
spring that practically all commer 
rial eolenies are moved to California 
or elsewhere during the winter and 
not returned until the alfalfa begins 
to bloom. Table 2 shows an exrel 
lent correlation between seed yields 
and the number of honeybee colo 
nies moved into Utah.’ 


*H M. Tysdal. Is tripping necessary for 
seed setting in alfalfa? Jour. Amer. Soc. 
Agron. 32: 570-585. 1940. 

+The feeding of lygus bugs on alfalfa kills 
manv of the flower shoots so that blos- 
soming is much reduced. Since 1943 the 
use of DDT to control Ilvgus bugs has come 
into the picture. This has increased great- 
Iv the number of blossoms in a field and 
the seed vields per acre where pollination 
was accomplished. Consequently the acre- 
age run for seed and the total seed pro- 
duction in Utah are now increasing. 

(Continued on page 183) 





Table 2.—Honeybee colonies moved into Utah correlated with alfalfa-seed production 
Year Colonies Seed produced 
Number Thousands of pounds 
1928 14.200 2,20 
1929 10.900 2.100 
1930 1,100 750 
1931 2.800 800 
1932 4.000 165 
1933 2.700 198 
™ 1934 10,000 3.564 
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Queen Introduction 


By George A. Carter, BSc., A. R. I. C. 


Many beekeepers find difficulty 
in safe introduction of queens to 
their stocks. To have successfully 
reared a queen and then lose her on 
introduction is very disappointing 
and also a loss of time and money. 

Failure in introduction of queens 
can be traced to two main causes. 
The first is the usual mistake of the 
novice attempting to introduce a 
queen to a stock, which, unknown 
to him, already possesses one. 

The second is a mistake many of 
us make, examining the stock too 
soon after introduction. If matters 
had been left for a few days longer, 
all would probably have been well. 

It is also unwise to attempt intro- 
duction during a dearth of nectar; 
also, of course, failure is certain if 
the stock is being robbed or has 
made preparations for swarming. 

In the first place, then, make ab- 
solutely certain that the old queen 
has been removed. If the queen has 
actually been taken away from the 
colony by the beekeeper, and pro- 
vided that the bees have not been 
allowed time to raise queen cells, 
there is no risk of losing a queen on 
this score. 

In the case where there is no cer- 
tainty about the presence or absence 
of a queen (for instance, she may 
have accidentally become lost) other 
means must be employed to ascer- 
tain the true state of affairs. 

If the queen has only recently 
been lost and there are young eggs 
in the cells, then the bees will at- 
tempt to raise a queen themselves 
and advertise the fact by building 
queen cells. 

If it is still desired to introduce a 
queen under these circumstances, 
all these cells must be destroyed 
three days after the examination so 
that there is no possibility of the 
bees raising more; then the new 
queen can be introduced. 

On the other hand, if there are no 
eggs in the cells and the queen can- 
not be found, it is necessary to insert 
a comb of eggs (less than 3 days 
old), and young larvae from a 
queenright colony, making sure that 
no bees from this colony accompany 
the comb. Then, if the queen is ac- 
tually present, these eggs will de- 
velop in the normal manner where- 
as if the stock is really queenless, 
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the bees will commence at once to 
build queen cells. 

This test frame must be removed 
before attempting to introduce a 
queen. 

In the case of laying workers, or 
of stock known to be queenless and 
which has persistently rejected new 
queens offered to it, it is better to 
distribute the combs among other 
stocks when laying workers will 
automatically be dealt with. 

Having made certain, then, that 
the stock is really queenless and in 
a fit condition to receive a new 
queen, there are at least four meth- 
ods of queen introduction which 
may be employed. 


Method No. 1.—Direct Introduc- 
tion of Laying Queen on Her Own 
Comb. 

When a queen has been reared 
and is laying in a queen rearing nu- 
cleus, she may be directly intro- 
duced on a comb from this nucleus. 

First find a queen in the nucleus 
and remove the comb on which she 
is found to a safe place. 

Next, quietly and with a mini- 
mum of smoke and disturbance, 0o- 
pen the queenless stock and remove 
a comb from the center of the brood 
nest. 

Put in its place the comb from 
the nucleus on which the queen has 
been seen. Quietly and without de- 
lay, close up the hive again. 

Do not examine this stock again 
for at least seven days, and then 
with the minimum of smoking and 
disturbance. 

After this time has elapsed look 
in the hive for a comb containing 
eggs (or, of course, one actually with 
a queen). When either is seen, im- 
mediately close up the hive again, 
as the queen has evidently been ac- 
cepted and there is nothing to be 
gained by a prolonged examination 
at this stage. In fact, it is quite 
likely that the bees may resent the 
disturbance and destroy the queen. 
A week after such preliminary ex- 
amination, a more thorough one can 
be made if desired. 

Method No. 2.—Direct Introduc- 
tion of Queen by Running in at Hive 
Entrance. 

The new queen is placed by her- 
self in a wire cage for about 20 to 
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30 minutes and then placed on the 
floor board at the entrance to the 
hive, at a time when the bees are 
flying freely and certainly within 
a few hours of the time when they 
became queenless. 

The bees will approach the cage 
and examine it. After about five 
minutes elapses release the queen. 
In the majority of cases she will 
walk boldly up to the hive and all 
will probably be well. 

If, on the other hand, she shows 
fear, or the bees attack her, recage 
her and try again in about 30 min- 
utes. If again unsuccessful, another 
method must be tried; meanwhile 
the qucen must be fed, as she has 
been kept some time without atten- 
tion. When the queen has entered 
the hive, remember as before, do 
not disturb the hive for at least 
seven days. 

This method is best applied to 
stock whose virgin has failed to 
mate, and which has no unsealed 
brood. The virgin must first be 
caught and killed. 


Method No. 3.—Direct Introduc- 
tion via Top of the Brood Nest. 

Remove the old queen some hours 
before nightfall. Then, just as dark- 
ness has fallen, the same day, gently 
remove the top of the hive and part- 
ly expose the brood nest. A light 
can be used to aid manipulation. 
Take the new queen, which should 
be retained in a suitable cage for 
about 20 to 30 minutes, and let her 
run down between the combs. Im- 
mediately cover up the hive again 
and do not examine for at least 
seven days. In England this is 
known as the Simmins method. 


Method No. 4.—Introduction by 
Means of the Mailing Cage. 

When a queen is purchased from a 
dealer, she travels in a special mail- 
ing cage in which are placed some 
attendant worker bees and a supply 
of candy. 

There are a number of different 
types of mailing cages, but mostly 
depend on the same principle, and 
usually the dealer who dispatches 
the queens forwards full directions 
as to how to deal with the particular 
pattern he uses. 

On receipt, the worker bees should 
be removed and some bees inserted 
from the stock to which the queen 
is to be introduced. This latter pro- 
cedure is not absolutely necessary, 
but it is a wise precaution in the 
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case of a stock which has already 
rejected a new queen. 

Then take the mailing cage to the 
hive and insert it between two 
frames in the middle of the brood 
nest, using as little smoke as possi- 
ble and replacing the hive parts im- 
mediately. 

The bees in the hive commence to 
find their way to the queen in the 
cage by consuming the candy, and 
by the time this has been eaten up 
she will have acquired the hive scent 
and the probability of safe accept- 
ance will be assured. The same rule 
as to examination must be strictly 
adhered to or else there may be 
disastrous consequences. 

It has been found when using this 
method that if the bees are being 
fed with syrup they may be some- 
what slow in releasing the queen, 
and this is an additional reason for 
deferring examination for some time 
after introduction. On the other 
hand introduction cannot be re- 
garded as 100 percent safe by any 
method during a dearth of nectar. 

Points To Notice 

If a queen is to be held captive 
in a match box for even a short time, 
the box must have been previously 
well aired to eliminate fumes which 
might adversely affect the queen. 
Also, the same box must not be 
used more than once. 

It may be found that when a queen 
is introduced in the fall subsequent 
examination discloses no eggs, even 
though the queen has been observed 
in the hive. This state of affairs 
depends on many factors, including 
absence of nectar in the fields and 
climatic conditions peculiar to the 
district. ne 

If the bees are fed after safe intro- 
duction at this time of year and 
there is ample room for the queen 
to lay, she may be induced to de- 
posit a few eggs. 

Should she not do so, however, 
and she appears normal and sound 
otherwise (it is very unlikely that 
the bees would retain her if dam- 
aged in any way), and further if the 
bees are taking in pollen then the 
chances are that all is well and 
there is no need for anxiety. 

But remember the two rules: 
First, make sure that the hive is 
queenless before attempting intro- 
duction, and after introduction wait 
at least seven days before examina- 
tion. 

(Continued on page 181) 
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Lots of good things have grown 
out of the shortage situation. When 
flour curtailment became the order 
of the day, housewives began their 
experimentation to find substitutes 
and extenders; bran has grown by 
leaps and bounds in cooking popu- 
larity. From the sugar shortage hon- 
ey has emerged as the most versa- 
tile of the sweetening substitutes. 
Wihen these two health treats are 
combined they really make cooking 
news! Can’t cramp our baking style! 
Like so many of the good things 
that have grown out of substitution, 
these healthful treats have become 
so popular that they will remain 
in steadily used cooking files when 
all necessity of substitution has long 
since passed. The inimitable flavor 
goodness, moist fresh keeping qual- 
ities, and deeply golden flaky ex- 
teriors are superb rewards for the 
cook who likes to experiment on 
her own. Try these and then pro- 
ceed to concoctions of your own. 

Honey Cinnamon Rolls 

One-half cup shortening, % cup 
honey, 2 cups bran, 2 teaspoons salt, 
1 cup boiling water, 2 eggs, well 
beaten, 2 cakes compressed yeast, 
1 cup lukewarm water, 6 (or more) 
cups sifted flour, 1 tablespoon but- 
ter, 2 teaspoons cinnamon, and % 
cup brown sugar. 

Put shortening, honey, bran, and 
salt in large mixing bowl; add boil- 
ing water and stir until shortening 
is melted. Let stand until mixture 
is lukewarm. Add eggs and yeast 
which has been softened in luke- 
warm water. Add half the flour and 
beat until smooth: add remaining 
flour, mix well. (After flour is add- 
ed, this dough may be stored in the 
refrigerator, and rolls formed, al. 
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Honey Bran Treats 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


lowed to rise and baked as needed.) 
Let rise until double in bulk. Punch 
down. 

After dough has risen once, roll in 
long oblong about % inch thick. 
Spread with softened butter and 


Honey cinnamon rolls 
are real repeaters.—Photo 
courtesy Kellogg Co. 


sprinkle with brown sugar and cin- 
amon. Roll tightly and cut into 1- 
inch slices with a sharp knife. Grease 
pans, sprinkle with brown sugar, 
and arrange rolls close together in 
pan. Cover and let rise until dow 
ble in bulk. Bake in moderate oven, 
375 degrees F., about 20 minutes. 
Remove from pan _ immediately. 
Yield: 4 dozen rolls (2%-inch diam- 
eter). 
Honey Fruit Bran Bread 

One well beaten egg, %3 cup hon- 
ey, 1 cup buttermilk, 1% cups bran, 
2 cups sifted flour, 2 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, 1% teaspoon soda, 1 
teaspoon salt, 4% cup chopped dates, 
14 cup seedless raisins, and % cup 
chopped nutmeats. 

Combine well beaten egg, honey, 
buttermilk, and bran. Sift meas- 
ured sifted flour with baking pow- 
der, soda, and salt. Add to first 
mixture with chopped dates, raisins, 
and chopped nutmeats. Stir only un- 
til flour disappears. Bake in greased 
loaf pan, with waxed paper in bot- 
tom, in moderate oven, 350 degrees 
F., about 45 minutes. 

Honey Bran Kuchen 

Three-fourths cup sifted flour, 22 
teaspoons baking powder, %4 tea 
spoon salt, % cup milk, 4 table 
spoons honey, 1 well beaten egg, 3 
tablespoons melted shortening, and 
1% cups bran flakes. 

Topping 

Four tablespoons brown sugar, '2 
teaspcon cinnamon, 1% _ teaspoon 
nutmeg, 2 tablespoons melted but- 
ter. and % cup bran flakes. 

Sift flour once, measure; add bak- 
ing powder, salt, and sift again. 
Combine milk with honey and well 
beaten egg. Add to flour; add melt- 

(Continued on page 183) 
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Live and Learn 


It’s good to get back into the bee 
yard again, even though it is only 
mentally, and in spite of a cold 
freezing rain as I write this. 

In some sections of the country 
beekeeping already is well ad- 
vanced, but in others there is quite 
some time yet before any work at 
all is possible outdoors with the 
bees. In spite of that, however, the 
bees know that spring is coming, 
and if conditions are right in the 
hive have begun their preparations 
for the spring weather that is so 
close now. 

In former years it was assumed 
that the bees just hung on waiting 
for favorable weather to begin their 
brood rearing. Brood found in hives 
in late winter or early spring was 
considered bad, but later thought 
has been that excepting for a very 
brief period in the early winter, 
brood rearing during the coldest 
weather is not unusual, or even bad. 
The benefit or damage depends a 
lot on circumstances within the hive. 

Early Brood Rearing 

I have never opened a hive so 
early, and really don’t know from 
my own experience just what would 
be found at this time in my location. 
I do know that on warm days in 
late February or early March when 
my bees have had extensive flights, 
I have seen young bees in the crowd 
playing around the entrance. When 
you figure that it takes three weeks 
for bees to emerge from the time of 
laying the egg (and it might be a 
little longer if held back by low 
temperatures — who knows?) and 
then another week or two before 
they are ready to fly, those eggs 
must have been laid back in Janu- 
ary. 

The reason for that explanation is 
to show that your bees are using up 
the precious pollen and honey stores 
long before you think they are ac 
tive. Consequently, even though 
they have plenty of stores, it can 
happen very easily that before they 
get going full blast on their build- 
up, they are beginning to run out of 
food. 





Stimulative Feeding 
If this is your first year bringing 
colonies of bees through the winter, 
it will pay you to read up on various 
articles appearing in the bee maga- 
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By Propolis Pete 


zines around this time on the subject 
of feeding syrup and artificial pol- 
len. I have never been able to give 
this the attention that it deserves 
because I cannot be with my bees 
constantly in order to maintain a 
steady supply. If you feed in jerks 
you may do more harm than good, 
for the bees will go ahead thinking 
that their supply will be constant. 
Then just as they get going good, 
they will run out of the supplied 
feed and have to use up their stores 
to continue. But I have fed both 
syrup and pollen substitute to the 
best of my limited ability and found 
it worthwhile so far as it went. 

The object of such a stimulation 
is to have a roaring big force when 
your honey flow starts. If you build 
up too soon you will be wasting pre- 
cious syrup, and if you start too late 
you will not get the full benefits of 
the expense and work. But, as the 
proverb has it, “Better late than 
never’. The full benefits will be 
obtained by starting at exactly the 
right time, and that’s the $64 ques- 
tion. 

Feeding at the Proper Time 

I suppose that I will get slapped 
around for this, but it is my not so 
humble opinion that the right time 
to start to build up for the honey 
flow is eight weeks before the ex 
pected time of the flow. That may 
be anywhere from the first of March 
to the middle of April, depending 
upon where you are and when the 
flowers begin to yield in your neigh 
borhood. 

I have heard of some people who 
recommend starting as early as the 
first of March for districts where 
the average temperature for that 
time is in the low 30’s. I would say 
that another rule of thumb method 
would be to start to feed when the 
average daily temperature is around 
40 degrees. What’s the use of wast 
ing time and money to raise a lot of 
bees to loaf until the flowers bloom. 
and maybe get them so uneasy that 
they will swarm early and often. 


7 
“The incompetent and too meddle- 


some beekeeper is his bees’ worst 
enemy.”—Bee World, December, 19- 
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80 Years Among the Bees 


By E. R. Root 





I now introduce you to two men 
who came up in the apicultural 
field about the time that I did, from 
1885 on. 

W. Z. Hutchinson and George W. 
York came to be quite intimate 
friends of mine, and as you will see, 
this friendship led to some concrete, 
definite results in developing gen- 
eral bee culture because all three of 
us saw alike. 

When my father’s health broke 
down I came into the apicultural 
field in 1885, at a time when A. I. 
Root was overburdened with work, 
carrying on a bee journal started in 
1873, answering all the correspond- 
ence and developing a business of 
manufacturing bee supplies. 

W. Z. Hutchinson began writing 
for Gleanings under the title of the 
Banner Apiary. He started at the 
very bottom round of the ladder 
presenting a fascinating story in 
each issue of Gleanings. He did so 
well that he started his own journal 
called The Beekeepers’ Review. 

It was uphill work for a time but 
he succeeded, with the result that 
The Beekeepers’ Review, during his 
editorial management, stands cut as 
one of the leading publications on 
bees. He was a master at briefing 
material from other sources. In this 
work the gave a summary of sym- 
posiums which he presented in his 
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W. Z. Hutchinson 


book “Advanced Bee Culture’”’, pub- 
lished in the 1905 era. This work 
recorded the best information 
known at the time. 

Along about the time Mr. Hutch- 
inson was doing his work, Thomas 
G. Newman, then editor of the A- 
merican Bee Journal, founded the 
American Beekeepers’ Union. His 
work was entirely separate from 
what was then called The North A- 
merican Beekeepers’ Association. 
The purpose of the Union was to de- 
fend the beekeepers’ rights, to pre- 
vent court decisions that might 
prove to be harmful to the industry. 
Among other important decisions 
passed through the courts was one 
that held that beekeeping was not 
a nuisance in itself and could not be 
so declared by complaining neigh- 
bors when the bees were properly 
handled. In the Arkadelphia case 
of 1887 it was held that while bees 
could be the direct and indirect 
cause of trouble between neighbors 
when improperly ‘handled, they 
were not a nuisance in themselves. 

About this time Mr. Newman’s 
health broke down and his head 
printer and manager, George W. 
York, took over the American Bee 
Journal, carrying on not only the 
work of Mr. Newman, but publish- 
ing almost all complete reports of 
the National meetings. 





Geo. W. York 
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Annotations 


Beekeeping in Palestine.—lIt is 
not the first time for me to commend 
the excellent construction work in 
bee culture which immigrants to 
Palestine are progressively render- 
ing- When I was approached by the 
Palestine Government Apiarist 16 
years ago to assist in organizing 
beekeeping in Palestine, the reform 
work was still in its infancy. Since 
then much has been achieved in co- 
operation with the B. K. L. in Egypt, 
as it was impossible for me to leave 
Egypt for Palestine. We all aimed 
at using American methods and A- 
merican style of equipment. My 
Palestine colleagues confirmed that 
the Carniolan-Palestine first cross 
was superior to the corresponding 
Italian cross, which is not surprising 
to find, seeing that crossing between 
yellow bees generally leads to ex- 
citable breeds. These are passing 
remarks on Mr. Robert Blum’s ar- 
ticle (p. 80) in which he mentions 
that ‘the Jews were the first of an- 
cient peoples who had some knowl- 
edge of the biology of the bee, un- 
mixed with superstition and myths’. 
I, for one, would be interested to 
know more about this from authen- 
tic historical sources, and to com- 
pare the findings with those gleaned 
from Ancient Egyptian literature 
and temple drawings, so charming- 
ly presented by Dr. Fraser in his 
book on beekeeping in antiquity. 
Ancient methods, as still practiced 
in Egypt, side by side with the 
most modern, present an intelligent 
system of management which is far 
from “entering the swarm and tak- 
ing out the honey”. The ‘wasps’ 
to which Mr. Blum refers are ob- 
viously the dreaded “hornets”. 


The Beekeeping Paradise.—Much 
as I admire the political patriotism 
of Mr. Blum on which his article re- 
volves, I think he could have resist- 
ed the political temptation and left 
the thorny question of immigration 
to the Trusteeship Committee of the 
UNO, rather than force it on a pure- 
ly technical magazine. And what 
has free immigration in Palestine 
got to do with increasing the num- 
ber of modern beekeepers who a- 
lone concern us? And why should 
we deny the Holy Land bee the hon- 
or of affiliation to the Amorites, 
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By Prot. A. Z. Abushady 
United Nations, N. Y. 


whose civilization embraced its hus- 
bandry? And why claim Palestine 
to be the California of the East, 
when this is more fittingly applica- 
ble to the Nile Delta which, further- 
more, is free of infectious bee dis- 
eases, thus presenting the desirable 
conditions tor a beekeeping para- 
dise? I am merely concerned with 
pure facts, as I have no axe to grind. 
_ Feeding Dry Sugar.—tThe editor- 
ial notes on this subject (p. 96) will 
tind supporters from the disciples of 
Mr. Simmins (the well known Brit- 
ish breeder and author of “A Mod- 
ern Bee Farm’’). Personally I have 
not found it working. In tact, bees 
starved in the presence of soft gran- 
ulated honey which to my mind 
seems better than dry sugar, even 
under Egyptian winter conditions. 
Perhaps in very damp weather, dry 
sugar feeding will answer the pur- 
pOSe 1n an emergency, but soft hon- 
ey candy should be much better. 
And where bees have chances of 
flight in temperate winter weather, 
molasses is still better. 

, Laying Workers and Drone Lay- 
ing Queens.—With reference to Mr. 
Allen Latham’s observations (p. 
84), I have rarely met with laying 
workers in queenless colonies of 
grey bees (Carniolans and Caucas- 
ilans). The presumption therefore 
is that such workers did not find a 
place in the normal economy of such 
colonies, unlike the case with 
queenless Oriental bees and possi- 
bly with queen-right stocks as well. 
Some painstaking intelligent re- 
search is needed on this point. 
Drone-layers arise notwithstanding 
favorable weather conditions and 
apparently normal anatomy. They 
are the exception that prove the 
rule. Possibly they are ‘‘unsexed”’ 
queens that have no impetus for 
mating. Colonies infested with lay- 
ing workers need not be destroyed 
if they exist in a large apiary. They 
are easily recreated by the exchange 
of combs (after destroying the 
drone brood), giving them combs of 
sealed brood with queen cells from 
other colonies. 

Action of Sulfa Drugs.—Apropos 
of Mr. Hambleton’s article (p. 75), 
it is recognized that sulfa drugs act 

(Continued on page 180) 
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From the Field of Experience 





Skunks Bothering Bee Hives 
By Mrs. Emory R. Webb 


One day early in December of "46 
my husband and I were looking o- 
ver our winter quartered bee yards 
and found evidence of a skunk’s 
having been at work recently a- 
round the entrance of a hive. I sup- 
pose that all beekeepers have had 
visits from these striped night-kit- 
tys at one time or another. It was 
not the first time we had found their 
“calling cards’, you may be sure. 
On another such occasion we tried 
catching the little animal with a 
steel trap—with very disagreeable 
results, to put it mildly. So, our 
main problem this time was to get 
rid of the skunk in such a way as to 
prevent him from expelling his 
scent and polluting the hives and 
surrounding territory. 

In a conversation with an old 
time beekeeper quite some time ago 
the skunk question came up and he 
recommended the use of poisoned 
bait as a means of ridding one’s bee 
yard of bothering skunks. This ad- 
vice we followed in our recent cam- 
paign and we were more than 
pleased with the results. 


We used strychnine. Our method 
is: Break a small hole in an egg 
shell; use about as much strychnine 
as will lodge on the tip of a pocket 
knife blade, stir well in the egg 
white and yolk with a match stick, 
cover the hole in the shell with a 
wet cigarette paper,; place the egg 
near the hive entrance showing the 
skunk scratches—and await results. 


Mrs. Webb and the skunk she caught. 


Going to the bee yard the next 
morning after setting out the bait 
we found our night prowler lying 
dead only a few inches from where 
he had eaten of the poisoned egg. No 
muss, no stink, no bother—and no 
skunk. 

It is our opinion that this method 
of dealing with skunks that are 
bothering bee hives is a far easier 
and better way of removing the of- 
fenders than any other trap or 
scheme that has been devised to 
date. 

Winfield, Kansas. 


VARIATIONS IN WORKER BEES 


By P. W. 

(From Bee Craft, December, 1944) 

I have been interested to read in 
the May, 1944 issue of Gleanings in 
Bee Culture, investigations into the 
double mating of queens. I have 
long thought that this was more 
common than usually supposed, as 
otherwise, I could not see how it was 
possible for variations to occur to 
such an extent in the workers deriv- 
ed from some queens. The usual ex- 
planation for the presence of other 
strains in a particular colony, is 
that they arrive through drifting, 
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Stanley 

but this cannot always explain the 
large numbers sometimes present, 
and frequently in quite isolated 
colonies. 

At one apiary, I have several hives 
of pure Caucasians with one odd 
small nucleus of Italians, placed 
there by error this year. I bred a 
few queens from one of the Caucas- 
lan queens, and left them there to 
mate. After removal and introduc- 
tion to another apiary which is very 
secluded and which again contained 
only pure Caucasians I was surpris- 
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ed to find that some of the emerg- 
ing workers in three of the hives, 
showed definite signs of Italian blood 
and markings, and in numbers suffi- 
cient to rule out the suggestion of 
long distant drifting,and in any case 
too young for foraging. It therefore 
seemed to me, that some of these 
queens had been doubly mated, once 
with Italian and once with Caucas- 
ian drones. 

I have experimented this year 
with artificial insemination, using 
a modified Watson apparatus, and 
have inseminated virgins with both 
Italian and Caucasian semen, and 
have had similar results to the above. 

I also believe that it can happen 
for a queen to start laying after be- 


ing delayed in mating, and then be 
mated later, and lay normal worker 
brood. I have a hive, in case, at 
the moment. The queen was bred 
and emerged on June 20. The weath- 
er was very bad for the next three 
weeks, and on July 22, I found 
patches of drone brood. I intended 
to destroy her and requeen, but for- 
got, and to my surprise when I open- 
ed the hive again on August 10, for 
this purpose, I found normal work- 
er brood. I have left her for the 
time being to see whether she is 
superseded, and what her useful life 
will be. I should add that she was 
marked soon after emergence, so 
there is no possibility of supersed- 
ure. 


my 


The Value of Early Sources of Nectar and Pollen 
By C. B. Gooderham 


Apiarist for Dominion of Canada 


The main value of the early 
sources of nectar and pollen is the 
stimulating effect they have on 
brood production. They should nev- 
er be relied upon to supply all the 
food necessary for a thriving colo- 
ny. 

Brood rearing usually starts sev- 
eral weeks before spring flowers 
are yielding. This, however, is at 
the expense of the food given the 
bees for winter. Should the winter 
be long and severe the food supply 
may be seriously reduced before 
new supplies are available. The first 
result of such a condition will be a 
curtailment of brood production and 
a slow build up of colony strength. 
In extreme cases the colony may die 
of starvation. New food coming in 
from the spring flowers stimulates 
the colony to greater activity and 
increased brood production, which 
means heavier food consumption. As 
the early sources of new food are 
usually limited in quantity, and bee 
activity as well as nectar secretion 
too often restricted by inclement 
weather, the increase in brood pro- 
duction will place a severe strain 
upon the reserve food supply. 

In some regions, especially the 
coastal area of British Columbia, 
the early sources may, during the 
period they are blooming, yield e- 
nough for the colony needs, but they 
may also fail to supply enough to 
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carry the bees through extended pe- 
riods of inclement weather which 
prohibits bee flight, or through pe- 
riods of dearth between flows. It 
is, therefore, unwise to depend upon 
these early flows to yield enough to 
maintain the colonies in a prosper- 
ous position, but they should be 
carefully watched to guard against 
exhaustion of food reserves. Re- 
member that food is required to 
rear brood, and brood produces the 
bees that will gather the main hon- 
ey harvest. 





To BISHOP 


“Ever try ringing cow-bells 
to settle them?” 








Second Glances 


Spring increase by means of a 
screened board is a method with 
several advantages (page 65). As 
Mr. Tontz says, the heat rising from 
the parent colony is of real value to 
the newly formed nuc, and to com- 
bine any failures with the colony 
they have been made from is a sim- 
ple matter. With slight variation, 
this is the same procedure I have 
used for several years here in Min- 
nesota. Splits are usually made with 
greatest success in April, with one 
frame of brood to begin with, and as 
a rule one more added later on (but 
not always — sometimes the one 
frame nuc makes remarkable 
growth). We use shipped-in queens 
rather than cells (because of short 
build-up period and cold spring 
weather), screen both sides of the 
center hole of an inner cover, and 
make a small entrance (after about 
four or five days) with a shingle 
strip (the same one, by the way, 
that was used in the winter pack). 
It works well. 

Cover-bottom-board combinations 
have been in favor with quite a 
number of commercial beekeepers. 
I believe that Morley Pettit told of 
using them in his article published 
in Gleanings some years ago. It 
does standardize equipment; and, as 
the Editor says, I can see no rea- 
son why they could not be used to 
form entrances in a winter pack, as 
Mr. Werner suggests. But the regu- 
lar metal cover and inner cover still 
have enough advantages so _ that 
they are my first choice (page 68). 

Seemingly small devices can of- 
ten be of very definite value. The 
hive stands and hive weights de- 
scribed by C. H. Pease (page 70) are 
examples, and I like the idea of his 
bottom board that gives drainage 
and still leaves the hive level. And 
every beekeeper needs a shop. Too 
often the honey house must double 
as one (as in my case) and there 
simply is not a comfortable working 
space. 

Sulfathiazole treatment for AFB 
is also being carried on in Europe, 
according to the message from Dr. 
Rousseau (page 72). It is easy to 
understand his statement as to the 
difficulty of replacing bee equip- 
ment in France, especially since war 
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By C. M. Isaacson 


conditions have contributed to a 
wide spread of disease. It is hoped 
that sulfa may justify the claims 
made by its adherents here, as well 
as in the French trials, thus making 
their job of reconstruction easier. 

Right thinking is important in the 
current discussion on sulfathiazole. 
Mr. Hambleton’s words (page 75) 
should be read and re-read very 
carefully. And he says he is not an- 
tagonistic to a simple cure for AFB 
—indeed, why should anyone be? 
He only asks—and very wisely, I 
believe—that we be cautious be- 
cause of the very real risks involved 
if the drug should not prove to be 
so startlingly effective in all cases. 
The one case he cites should serve 
as a good example of what he means. 

That honeyed grapefruit Mrs. 
Nielsen mentions in her page this 
month (74) is good. I know—I tried 
it once, years ago, and have never 
used sugar since. 

Poison and honey just don’t seem 
to go together, but yet it is true that 
there do exist certain plants whose 
nectar or other secretions can pro- 
duce a harmful honey (page 76). Dr. 
Jones’ article is of service in that he 
mentions and helps us to be con- 
scious of several. All beekeepers 
should use extreme care in avoiding 
offending localities. 

Be a _ beekeeper—not merely a 
keeper of bees. That old advice 
might be the title of Propolis Pete’s 
remarks this month. And he is 
right. Beekeeping is too interesting 
—yes, and profitable—when done 
rightly to be slipshod about it. And 
how right his remark about a true 
beekeeper’s willingness to talk— 
too true, alas! Yes, that includes 
the writer. 

Honey in Jewish history is the 
subject of Robert Blum’s article 
(page 80), and very interesting 
reading it makes. That they al- 
ready knew of the use of smoke to 
quiet the bees, and the necessity of 
water in thot weather, shows that 
there has always been some thing 
connected with the honeybee that 
induces observation. And of course, 
outside of fruits, honey was one of 
main sources of sweets—I should 
say, the main source. 

Thief River Falls, Minn. 
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From North, East, West, and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Feb. 1 

‘ Weather: A drizzle 

; of rain throughout 
the lower valleys 
gradually turning to 
snow on the higher 
mountains makes a 
most beautiful pic- 
ture as the sun 
comes out. Snow 
from three to eight 
inches in depth is 
reported from the 
various mountain resorts. Roads 
were kept open and many autos 
loaded with children and skis could 
be seen going for a day’s outing in 
the snow often only 20 miles from 
home. 

January is past with the lightest 
rainfall of any January on record. 
Only a trace fell on January 28, but 
not enough to wet the ground to any 
appreciable depth. Fortunately we 
have not had any very warm days 
but we have had some very high so- 
called North winds that have aided 
in drying out the ground near the 
surface. Grass and grain fields are 
still nice and green but we will soon 
need more moisture. 

Honey Crop: We hope for a good 
one and a market that-will take all 
we can produce. 

Miscellaneous: The front cover of 
January Gleanings happens to be a 
picture of our Lee Lake apiary lo- 
cated about half way between Cor- 
ona and Elsinore. The ground is 
very dry to a depth of from six to 
eight inches. Men who own citrus 
groves are irrigating as fast as they 
can get the water. As you probably 
know the water is given out in rota- 
tion and each man takes his turn. 
Usually this comes about every 25 
days in the Corona district. 

The nice fall rains gave such 
heartening encouragement to the 
prospects for a crop, then bang, a 
dry January. Well, we had the fun 
of hoping. But there are three more 
months in which we can hone and 
expect rain in Southern California. 

Beekeepers are busy getting e- 
aquipment in shape and ready for the 
honey crop. Repairing hives and 
supers, wiring frames, painting and 
generally snugging things up. It of- 
ten seems like a never-ending job 
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and gets very monotonous, more 
particularly when much of the ma- 
terial has been aged until it is a 
guess which is better, to repair it or 
to throw it in the scrap pile. 

We took a drive a few days ago 
into the so-called back country. The 
elevation is some hundreds of feet 
higher but reaches right up to the 
orange groves. Perhaps one half of 
the country is farmed to grain—the 
balance as nature made it. It is sur- 
prising the amount of vegetation 
that is coming into bloom with just 
a trace of nectar to attract the bees 
on a warm day. On the nearby coun- 
tryside we could occasionally see a 
small apiary. Grass and early sown 
grain show a nice growth of some 
six inches but seem to be practically 
at a standstill owing to the midwin- 
ter dry spell. 

Bees are busy on the wild radish 
that grows quite profusely in many 
of the oranse and lemon groves. 
Mustard is also beginning to attract 
the bees. With the irrigation the 
groves are getting. these and other 
cover crops should show plenty of 
bloom.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, 
California. 


——_— 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Feb. 3 





Weather: The first 
25 days of January, 
1947, made a record 
of being the driest 
in 69 years and the 
drought was broken 
several days later 
when most of north- 
ern California  re- 
ceived a “million 
dollar rain’. During 
this dry spell only 
01% of an inch was recorded and 
that was from condensed fog. So the 
sunny smiles of California have been 
hidden by many days of fog and 
frozen at times by low tempera- 
tures. At present we are some 3.72 
inches below normal rainfall, the 
total being only 5.78 inches to date. 

Honey Plants: Owing to lack of 
moisture and to cold weather, many 
honey plants have stood still and 
are now behind in development. 
This will cause reduced amounts of 
early pollen and weaker colonies, 
particularly in those areas where 
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bees will not have access to early 
willow and fruit bloom. 


Manzanita is coming into bloom 
in the foothills but the yield may be 
reduced from lack of moisture. The 
almonds may be in bloom by the 
second week in February and will 
provide bees with a much needed 
boost. 

Market Conditions: Reports indi- 
cate that stores will carry only 
small inventories necessitating more 
frequent service. Honey prices are 
still holding up even though total 
sales have not improved. Sales of 
honey priced above 45 to 47 cents 
per pound have slowed up consider- 
ably. All honey has moved out of 
the producers’ hands and most pro- 
cessors and bottlers have less than a 
normal supply of honey in stock. 
With no new honey in prospect for 
several weeks, the marketing struc- 
ture for honey looks good for the 
next three months. 

The amounts of import honey on 
the West Coast is adequate but not 
excessive enough to cause serious 
price reductions to industrial users 
although the price has slipped some. 

Condition of Bees: .I have just 
made a hurried examination of an 
apiary and found the bees covering 
from four to ten frames with brood 
in all stages in from two to four 
frames with ample honey and pollen 
for their immediate needs. 

Miscellaneous: Ten nights and 
eight days on a Pullman was more 
of a “‘sentence”’ than a pleasure trip, 
but the National Convention in 
Tampa was worth it. A strong Fed- 
eration and the continued efficient 
services of the American Honey In- 
stitute means progress for beekeep- 
ing in 1947. Another very construc- 
tive advance made at the Tamna 
meetings was the formation of a Na- 
tional Honey Cooperative Council. 
With cooperatives working together 
to stabilize the marketing of honey, 
all phases of the honey industry will 
receive some of the rewards. The 
importance of marketing honey in 
an orderly manner throughout the 
year may need to be emphasized 
within the next few months. It is 
something every producer should 
think about now for the producer 
has full control of his honey until he 
sells it. The first important sales of 
new crops will have an important 
bearing on the price structure of 
this year.—J. E.Eckert, Davis, Calif. 
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COLORADO, February 9 
Weather: The win- 
ter was temporarily 
ushered in with the 

f beginning of No- 
' ‘ vember when a 
: three day raging 
blizzard, accompan- 
ied by low temper- 
atures, deposited 
snow to depths of 
two to three feet on 
the level, and piling 
up drifts that covered some houses 
to the roof tops. Not since the year 
of 1933 had so much snow been fall- 
ing in so short a time. 

Traffic became completely para- 
lyzed, motorists were marooned, 
families isolated, and livestock cut 
off from their feed. Game animals, 
big and small, were found dead 
from exposure in drifts of snow. 
Airplanes and army weasels (snow 
buggies) were enlisted to distribute 
food to snowbound families and 
livestock, and even to wild animals 
found suffering. I, myself, happened 
to stick my neck out a bit too far 
and got caught in the storm while 
crossing one of the mountain pass- 
es. After wrestling with snowdrifts 
and losing track of the highway as 
the darkness of the night was creep- 
ing up on me, I finally had to re- 
sign myself to my fate. With clcch- 
ing frozen stiff up to my hips and 
my hands and face numbed I tried 
to make myself as comfortable on 
the snowdrifted seat in the cab as 
the circumstances would permit. 
There was very little gasoline left 
for the motor so I had to keep warm 
by rattling my teeth. I would glad- 
ly have traded my kingdom for 
most any kind of a horse. Hours 
passed and it appeared as if I would 
have to fight it out with the ele- 
ments the whole night when sud- 
denly, to my luck, a snow plow hap- 
nened along and liberated me and I 
followed in its wake to the nearest 
town. 

After this storm we had a nice 
warm Indian summer which contin- 
ued almost uninterrupted until 
Christmas. December was the 
warmest recorded since 1933. 

Condition of Bees: On Christmas 
Eve bees were observed carrying 
pollen, presumably from dandelions 
growing in some sheltered spot. On 
taking a peek into this colony brood 
was found on two combs. Brood was 
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also found January 15 when again 
examined. Other colonies examined 
January 22 were found to have 
brood in two to four frames. This 
seems to be unusually early. Asa 
whole, bees are wintering well and 
have large clusters. This is espe- 
cially true where ample stores were 
provided. 

Miscellaneous: The large amount 
of moisture deposited in the soil last 
fall put the honey plants in excel- 
lent condition for winter. The warm 
weather, however, has melted away 
much of the snow at the higher ele- 
vations, depleting this supply which 
is counted upon for irrigation, until 
this reserve is below normal for this 
time of the season. However, there 
is yet plenty of time for additional 
snows during the coming months to 
make up for this shortage. 

The crop of 1946 was short and 
sweet. Very little honey remains to 
be sold by the beekeepers. Some 
grocers are seemingly still well sup- 
plied but should have their shelves 
well cleared before the new crop 
makes its appearance. The high 
prevailing prices make the honey 
move slowly and strong sales resist- 
ance is shown as other sweets are 
coming on the markiet.—G. A. Pauli, 
Pueblo, Colorado. 
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TEXAS, February 4 

Weather: Early January brought 
the coldest weather recorded in five 
years. Temperatures for the month 
were below normal, with cloudy 
skies and abundant rainfall, but 
mild and clear weather prevailed 
toward the close. The winter rain- 
fall covered most of the state, end- 
ing a drought in some areas. Soil 
moisture generally is more favor- 
able than it has been in some years. 

Plants and Bees: Early spring 
blooming annuals have been de- 
layed. A later bloom, during more 
favorable weather is far more valu- 
able to the bees. A wide spread 
shrub, jioint-fir (Enhedra peduncu- 
lata) blooms during January and 
vields pollen abundantly, of which 
the bees could not take advantage 
this year because of cold weather. 
Agrito, a valuable source of early 
nectar and pollen, though delayed, 
has numerous bloom buds and a 
good bloom is expected by mid-Feb- 
ruary. Numerous other shrubs and 
annuals are expected to follow in 
succession. Guajillo shows some cold 
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injury of its tender fall growth 
which may greatly reduce the 
blooming of this shrub. Beekeepers 
report no cold injury of citrus buds 
and expect a normal bloom of citrus 
in its area. 

Bees have wintered satisfactorily 
and show average consumption of 
winter stores. Some beekeepers re- 
port considerable loss of bees in 
some colonies as the result of bees 
forming small independent clusters 
instead of joining the main winter 
cluster during rapidly falling tem- 
perature. This condition is unusual 
in Texas although it may occur in 
colonies with scattered and poorly 
arranged stores and combs that 
form barriers to the free movement 
of the bees. Bees are now quite ac- 
tive although little pollen and nec- 
tar is available. Most colonies in 
the southern part of the state ‘have 
started brood rearing. 


Market: Supplies of honey in pro- 
ducers’ hands have decreased to the 
vanishing point. Some producers 
are holding a shall quantity for lo- 
cal retail trade. Some grocers car- 
ry small stocks of 1 lb. glass at 47- 
49c retail. 


Miscellaneous: With the nation’s 
honey crop for 1946 below average 
and continued scarcity of sugar and 
other sweets, honey had little com- 
petition. Eighty percent of the crop 
had left producers’ hands at the lift- 
ing of controls. Unprecedented pric- 
es followed as the result of compet- 
itive buying. A high price for 20% 
of the crop is of little benefit to the 
producer, and leaves the regular 
consumer deprived of honey until 
the next crop is harvested. The mar- 
keting of honey largely during 
the season of production and leav- 
ing only scant supplies for the re- 
mainder of the year does not consti- 
tute good distribution. This is na- 
tural for a commodity in short sup- 
rly. If honey is to maintain its ponu- 
larity with the return of competing 
sweets it will be to the advantage 
of the producer to maintain a more 
regular distribution of honey. 

A local concern is producing a 
jelly from the fruit of the common 
cactus, “prickly pear’. It is an at- 
tractive product of a delightful fla- 
vor. The source is fairly abundant 
and the product bids to become a 
competitor of honey.—A. H. Alex, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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ARIZONA, February 5 
Weather: We have 
had a very cool 
winter for the 
Southwest so far, 
and believe it will 
average somewhat 
below normal tem- 
peratures. Rainfall 
is considerably be- 
low normal. Even 
less moisture has 
fallen so far _ this 
winter than during either of the past 
two years which were considered 
drouth years here in Arizona. Our 
last rain was Dec. 26th, amount- 
ing to little over an inch. We have 
had two light snows of a couple of 
inches each, which is too little to 
hardly consider. 

Miscellaneous: Colonies are re- 
ported to be in fairly good condition 
as to bees and stores generally. In 
farming areas quite often small a- 
mounts of honey come in from vari- 
ous sources which are a great help 
toward wintering bees or for spring 
build-up. But in desert areas such 
as I have here moisture is needed to 
bring on various flowers for bees to 
work on. The moisture has been 
deficient, and as a result bees are 
short of stores. 


Both beekeepers and bottlers 1lo- 
cally have been out of honey since 
early fall. Despite glowing govern- 
ment reports as to production. the 
beekeepers generally have had two 
years of short crovs. The fact that 
local bottlers ran out of honey early 
in September and October verifies 
my statement of a short cron last 
vear. Had the honey been produced 
they would have been able to con- 
tinue bottling all winter. Some pro- 
ducers who had only a few cases 
to sell were offered 15c for their 
honey. It is now selling on local 
markets at 64c per pnound. There 
seems to be a very wide margin be- 
tween what the producer was of- 
fered and what it is selling to the 
public for. I am unable to say just 
how fast honey is moving at the 
above prices. I wonder if many 
honey users will not be looking for 
some other sweet that may be had 
at a more reasonable price. 

All indications seem to point to 
another year of sugar shortage and 
in this case there is likely to be a 
good demand for honey for the com- 
ing year. All producers everywhere 
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could have sold several times the a- 
mount of honey they have, IF they 
had been able to produce it.—Les- 
lie Wedgworth, Oracle, Ariz. 


WISCONSIN, February 4 
Weather: During 
January the weath- 
er man handed us a- 
bout everything he 
had in the form of 
extremes—from al- 
most 50° above zero 
to 20° or more be- 
low. From sunshine 
to the worst bliz- 
zard in many years. 
Southern Wisconsin 
was blocked with a 15 to 20 inch 
snow falling in two days which tied 
up traffic and closed schools. How- 
ever, bees didn’t suffer. 

The Bees: Inspecting a large num- 
ber of colonies on January 25 we 
found them in excellent condition. 
The high temperatures gave them a 
chance for cleansing flights, to re- 
organize the cluster. In spite of the 
fact that the temperature was over 
40° when we inspected them, no 
bees were flying. This indicated no 
distress and we found no evidence 
of dysentery. 

Winter Brood Rearing was under 
way by the last week in January. 
Strong normal colonies had small 
patches of brood on several frazes 
and a few young bees had hatched, 
indicating that the queens had be- 
gun to lay eggs early in January. We 
exrect this brood rearing to contin- 
ve as long as the pollen is available 
within the cluster, and it should go 
a long way toward making up for 
the hees which normally die over 
winter. These young bees will be a 
sreat asset when brood rearing real- 
lv vets under way in Aonril. 

Snrins Feeding will begin about 
March 20 when we expect to feed 
sovbean flour mixed in sugar syrun. 
These flour cakes are mixed at 
home. placed on sheets of heavy 
elazed naner. and patted down. Ovt 
in the vard they are placed risht on 
ton of the frames above the cluster. 
The paver mav be removed or only 
opened up and left on top of the 
cakes. In addition to furnishing a 
supplement for pollen we think the 
nresence of the sugar syrup stimu- 
lates activity among the bees which 
increases brood rearing. If there is 
pollen left in the combs, and if the 
bees can get a little from the field, 
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this soybean flour will be satisfac- 
tory although it is better to have 
one part of pollen to mix with three 
parts of flour. 

Nosema: Beekeepers are still 
mystified as to why we have more 
dysentery some winters than others. 
Last fall brood chambers contained 
considerable poor quality honey for 
stores because we had a crop fail- 
ure of clover honey. Yet reports in- 
dicate no dysentery in sections we 
have heard from. Is it related to 
rainfall or other weather conditions 
in late summer and fall? Guess we 
will let the scientists work that one 
out for us—H. J. Rahmlow, Madi- 
son, Wisc. 
aw 
February 7 
Weather: This is the 
beginning of a new 
year from a calen- 
dar standpoint but 
from the standpoint 
of a beekeeper I 
would consider the 
beginning of the 
new year to be in 
August or Septem- 
ber. 

The weather con- 
dition here in Ohio for January has 
been the mildest in history, making 
some Ohioans who rushed to Florida 
rather regretful. January 21st and 
22nd were extremely cold when the 
mercury nose-dived to as low as 5 
degrees above. For the first week 
in February we have had a regular 
snow squall and the temperature at 
this writing is about 22 degrees. 

Honey Producing Plants: The a- 
creage of legume plants of most types 
is more plentiful than in the past 
few years. White sweet clover, how- 
ever, is not very plentiful in most 
sections of the state and this is the 
real honey producing legume. There 
has been very little “heaving” of 
plants to date. A cover of snow for 
the next seven weeks will be wel- 
comed by beekeepers and farmers 
alike. 

Bees: Much more could be writ- 
ten on this subject than either time 
or space will permit. As a warning 
to the many beekeepers who have 
taken bees into southern Ohio for 
the fall, winter, and spring, I would 
advise that a visit be made right 
now. I have just been informed of 
loss by a beekeeper who placed 
many colonies there last fall. On a 
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recent visit he found one entire yard 
had vanished. A dual-wheeled truck 
had driven in, loaded up, and driven 
away with every colony in the yard 
and this was a sizeable yard. The 
pilfering here in central Ohio on in- 
dividual colonies is quite in evi- 
dence. I personally lost more than 
100 pounds of honey in one yard 
from 13 colonies. Several other 
yards have been visited by non-fur- 
bearing two-legged skunks. 

On January 31st curiosity got the 
better of us so we examined four 
colonies, here and there, in a yard of 
80 colonies. In all four colonies we 
found the bees in excellent condi- 
tion (a nice bright sheen) with plen- 
ty of pollen and honey. We also 
found 4 frames of brood, on both 
sides of each frame, and about the 
size of your hand. There were e- 
merging bees from all four colonies. 
This would indicate that brood rear- 
ing began on or before January 10th 
and they had successfully brought 
this brood through the 5-degree 
temperature of January 21st and 
22nd. 

Miscellaneous: Watch for the an- 
nouncement of the beekeepers’ win- 
ter meeting to be held in Columbus 
during March. We need your worthy 
support and you will need the valu- 
able information to be given out at 
this meeting.—W. A. Coulter, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


ay 
MASSACHUSETTS, Feb. 3. 
Weather: October 


1 and November were 
exceptionally mild 
and December and 
the first part of 
January cold and 
not too much snow. 
The past two weeks 
of mild weather 
has given the bees 
an opportunity to 
cleanse themselves, 
and reorganize their clusters. The 
ground is now bare, but frozen, and 
we hope the clovers will not be kill- 
ed from loss of snow covering. 
Condition of Bees: We have ex- 
amined our colonies and have found 
them to be in good condition, with 
plenty of young bees. The mild fall 
weather encouraged late brood rear- 
rearing, and the periods between 
flights have been frequent, and hon- 
ey stores of excellent quality. There 
should not be any great losses of 
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bees if they wére well provided 
with stores. 

Miscellaneous: The prices of 
package bees and equipment have 
both taken a considerable jump in 
keeping with the prices of honey. 
Should sugar be plentiful in the 
tall, prices of honey may be lowered 
and beekeepers who expand too ra- 
pidly may be caught short. Those 
who have the money to spare for 
the purchase of additional increase 
may profit providing they have a 
good season for honey. Those who 
must borrow the money to make 
such purchases should use caution. 
It is generally a good policy to let 
the bees pay for their own equip- 
ment and increase gradually each 
year rather than to make a heavy 
investment. 

Mice have been troublesome a- 
gain this year, and we have tried a 
new mouse guard which has been 
successful with us. We use regular 
hive staples at both ends of the en- 
trance reducing cleats to keep them 
from being pushed in or out, and 
drive two staples along the wide o- 
pening of the cleat, and one for the 
small opening, depending upon 
which size opening is used. The sta- 
ple is driven in far enough so that 
it will be about flush with the top of 
the opening, so the guards may be 
pushed to the front. Our troubles 
in the past have been that mice 
have chewed the lower part of 
the hive body and the entrance 
guard to force a way into the hives. 
The staples reduce the size of the 
opening slightly and prevent chew- 
ing of the hive body. Our bees are 
scattered over two counties and it 
is impossible for us to kill all the 
mice. 

There has been a great tempta- 
tion to rob the bees to supply the 
demand for honey at the high pric- 
es. Bees at present prices are too 
valuable to chance wintering light 
in stores, and we find that most 
Massachusetts beekeepers are still 
using full food chambers, as in the 
past. Honey not required in the 
spring may be extracted or used to 
feed package bees. Colonies with an 
abundance of stores continue brood 
rearing, while those deficient in 
stores may starve in late April or 
May, with the honey flow only a 
few weeks ahead. Those who thhave 
seen a populous colony starve to 
death with thousands of young bees 
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forming the cluster realize the im- 
portance of ample honey. A few ex- 
tra pounds of honey in the hive may 
be worth two or three dollars a 
pound.—R. E. Newell, Medway, 
Mass. 
aw 
ONTARIO, February 7 

Weather: A decided- 
ly wintry aspect is 
present today in ev- 
ery sense of the 
word — high winds, 
cold weather, and a- 
bundance of snow 
everywhere. Al- 
though we have had 
quite cold weather 
for the past two 
weeks, we have not 
had such extremely cold conditions 
as reported in many other parts of 
the country. Only three times has 
the thermometer touched zero local- 
ly, with a minimum of 6 below one 
morning. ; 

Hives are well protected with 
snow and in some cases ice is pres- 
ent around the entrances, following 
rain that froze immediately after 
falling. During January we had se- 
veral mild days about the 20th of 
the month and on one day the ther- 
mometer reached a point slightly a- 
bove 50 degrees. While many re- 
ported that the bees flew quite «ree- 
ly, at an apiary near us very few 
bees came out. Often a great dif- 
ference is noticed in localities only 
a few miles apart, by reason of sun 
shining at one place and not shining 
at others. Insofar as weather to 
date is concerned, we have had no 
abnormal conditions to affect the 
bees adversely. 

Honey Situation: In Toronto yes- 
terday we again looked over the sit- 
uation as it refers to honey on sale 
in stores. No change to report as 
there seems to be a dearth of honey 
in all places where they usually car- 
ry this product. While black mar- 
kets are a common source of discus- 
sion about many products, we hear 
nothing about honey being handled 
in an illegal way. Of course the 
reason is obvious—so little is being 
offered that any illegal deals would 
not be worth investigating. 

Miscellaneous: During the last few 
years we have been consulted fre- 
quently by young men who were 
thinking of taking up beekeeping as 
a business and wondering just where 
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to establish their apiaries. In more 
than one case the writer has told 
them that if he were a younger man 
he would go West. This advice giv- 
en because we have had so many 
lean years lately here in the East 
and prospects do not look any better 
for the immediate future. But on 
reading friend Martin’s column in 
the last issue of Gleanings, relative 
to the sweet clover situation in Man- 
itoba, we can see that conditions 
may arise unexpectedly that may 
materially change our views. Cou- 
marin effect on cattle and melilot 
taint of wheat certainly are two 
things that the writer had never 
thought of. Just how it effects cat- 
tle we do not know, but we presume 


that the young clover cut with the 
wheat imparts the flavor to the 
wheat during process of threshing. 
We surely hope that this does not 
seriously affect the growing of sweet 
clover in the West as sweet clover 
undoubtedly is and has been the 
backbone of beekeeping in our 
western Provinces. 

In the February issue of Glean- 
ings we ‘have just read with sorrow 
of the death of Mr. S. D. House of 
Camillus, N. Y. A close friend of 
the writer many years, Mr. House 
often attended the Ontario Conven- 
tions. He was a live wire, well in- 
formed, and of a kindly nature, and 
always eager to help others.—J. L. 
Byer, Markham, Ontario. 
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Resolutions Adopted by the Apiary Inspectors of America 


Tampa, Florida, January 14, 1947. 

1. WHEREAS, it is the senti- 
ment of the Apiary Inspectors of 
America that inspection certificates 
alone do not give all of the informa- 
tion needed for the interstate move- 
ment of bees on combs, therefore, 
be it resolved that certified inspec- 
tors should also send to the official 
of the state of destination a state- 
ment giving the history of the api- 
ary or apiaries making fhe shipment 
of any bees on combs. 

2. WHHREAS, the feeding of 
sulfa has not always proven success- 
ful in the treatment of American 
foulbrood, and whereas its use has 
complicated the state apiary inspec- 
tion problems, especially in the in- 
terstate movement of bees and e- 
quipment, therefore, be it resolved 
that certificates of inspection shall 
state if sulfa has been fed to the 
bees. 

3. WHEREAS, twenty-one (21) 
of the twenty-four (24) states re- 
sponding to the questionnaire on the 
use of sulfa indicated opposition to 
the use of sulfa in lieu of burning in 
the control of American foulbrood, 
be it resolved that the use of sulfa 
should not be substituted for the 
burning method by the state inspec- 
tion services pending further inves- 
tigations. 

4. WHEREAS, the shipment of 
bees on combs can easily spread dis- 
ease, therefore, be it resolved that 
certificates for the interstate move- 
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ment of bees on combs shall not be 
issued without learning the destina- 
tion of the bees and notifying the in- 
spection official of the state of des- 
tination. 

5. Be it further resolved that 
for interstate shipment of bees and 
used equipment, the _ certificates 
must be issued by the state official 
in charge of apiary inspection. 

6. WHEREAS, Dr. R. L. Parker 
and his committee have done excel- 
lent work in securing data and pre- 
paring a report relating to state 
barriers and urging uniform inspec- 
tion, be it resolved that the appreci- 
ation of this organization be extend- 
ed to Dr. Parker and his committee 
and that the secretary write him ac- 
cordingly. 

7. WHEREAS, the Hillsboro 
Hotel has furnished excellent facil- 
ities for the annua] meeting of the 
Apiary Inspectors of America, be it 
resolved that the secretary of this 
organization convey thanks to the 
manager of the Hillsboro Hotel for 
providing these facilities. 

8. Be it further resolved that 
copies of these resolutions be sent to 
all state apiary inspectors and the 
editors of the bee journals for publi- 
cation. 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE: 
L. M. Gates, Chairman 
J. A. Munro 
A. V. Dowling 
—F. L. Thomas, Secretary, College 
Station, Texas. 
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Just News 


“Alfalfa Seed Production Re- 
quires Pollination by Bees”, Exten- 
sion Bulletin No. 150, by G. F. 
Knowlton and C. J. Sorenson of 
Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah, issued in January, 19- 
47, is well worth reading and is 
now available for the asking. Re- 
cent low seed yields of alfalfa are 
due to an insufficient number of in- 
sects to trip the blossoms. More 
honeybees distributed in alfalfa re- 
gions is the answer to this problem. 

—_" 

“The Hive and the Honeybee”, 
a 630-page book published by Da- 
dant and Sons, Hamilton, Ills., and 
edited by Roy Grout, assisted by 
the staff of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, made its appearance in 1946. It 
is nicely bound, well illustrated, 
and contains a wealth of informa- 
tion pertaining to the beekeeping 
industry. The subject matter is pre- 
sented clearly and concisely by au- 
thorities on the various phases of 
beekeeping. The book sells for 
$4.00. 





— 

The North Carolina State Bee- 
keepers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting in Greenville Fri- 
day, March 14th, in the Agricultural 
Building. This will be an all day 
meeting beginning at nine A. M., 
and a good worthwhile program is 
being arranged. The Association was 
organized in January, 1917, and this 
will be its 30th anniversary. It isa 
general beekeepers meeting and the 
interested public is cordially invited 
to attend. In addition to local tal- 
ent on the program, Mr. George H. 
Rea, Lecturer and Representative 
for the National Federation of Bee- 
keepers’ Associations, will give an 
address. A series of meetings are 
being arranged about this time for 
the State by Mr. W. A. Stephen, our 
new Extension Bee Specialist, State 
College, Raleigh—Frank B. Mea- 
cham, Sec. 

— 

The spring meeting of the Palm- 
metto State Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held on March 12, 1947 at 
Babcock’s Honey House, located on 
U. S. Highway 76, just beyond Vet- 
earns’ Hospital at Columbia, South 
Carolina. All beekeepers invited. 
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Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, for many years our reporter 
for Northern California, passed a- 
way on February 25th. 

—" 


The Bronx County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its next 
monthly meeting at the home of Mr. 
Peter Gutmann, 2958 Roberts Ave., 
Bronx, at 2:30 P. M. Sunday, March 
9, 1947. Bring your bee problems 
for discussion. To reach Mr. Gut- 
mann’s home take Pelham Bay Sub- 
way to Buhre Ave—Sam Roberts, 
Sec. 

— 

The New Rochelle Beekeepers 
Association will hold its regular 
monthly meeting at 2:30 P. M. on 
Sunday, March 16, 1947, at the Odd 
Fellows Hall, 20 Lockwood Avenue, 
New Rochelle, N. Y.—B. F. Miller, 
Publicity. 

—" 

The 25th Anniversary dinner 
meeting of the Illinois Cook-Du 
Page County Beekeepers, held in 
Chicago February 15, was a grand 
success. L. P. Baker, Glencoe, Illin- 
ois, is the new president. 


The Bergen County Branch, New 
Jersey Beekeepers’ Association will 
meet April 19th at 1:00 P. M. at 
Wheaton’s Apiary, 202 Wood St., 
Rutherford. Topics: Division of col- 
onies during fruit bloom; Swarm 
control; Package bees. Plans will 
be discussed for the honey exhibit 
and dinner which will be at the 
County seat under the direction of 
an “all-ladies’” committee.—Richard 
Geoghegan, Sec. 


—r 

The Virginia State Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its regular 
winter meeting on March 12, at 
Lynchburg, Virginia in Chamber of 
Commerce, 17th floor Allied Arts 
Building. Morning session will be- 
gin at 10:00 A. M. — Henry W. 
Weatherford, Sec. 


Two centers of research on brob- 
lems of legume seed production, 
one in Logan, Utah, and the other 
in Columbus, Ohio, are being es- 
tablished. These are under super- 
vision of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Details will follow in 
next issue. 
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Editorials 





Honeybees_ It is said on good au- 
Constant thority that honey- 
Pollinators bees are responsible 


for over 80% of the 
pollinating service done by insects. 
Furthermore, it has been found that 
honeybees are more constant pol- 
linators than some other insects, in- 
cluding certain types of bees that 
are found to be spasmodic. For ex- 
ample, some kinds of bees work on 
blossoms only in the early morning 
or late evening, presumably be- 
cause they cannot stand intense 
heat or sunshine. Honeybees work 
from morning until evening and 
can therefore be relied upon for 
pollination work. 
* * * * * 
Lack of Honey The present scar- 
on Shelves May city of honey on 
Affect Future the market may 
have a rather de- 
pressing effect on the near future 
demand for honey. People who 
have been using honey and are not 
able to purchase more are going to 
look for other sweets. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the 
1946 crop was less than the 1945 
crop. If ever we needed a good 
crop of honey it was in: 1946. 

It is hoped that regular users of 
honey who may not now be able to 
buy it will return to the use of hon- 
ey when it again becomes available. 
Fortunately for our industry the 
American Honey Institute is contin- 
uing to give our product splendid 
publicity which is needed to main- 
tain consumer interest in honey. 

* * 


* * * 

Ladino Ladino Clover which came 
Clover from Northern Italy short- 

ly before 1900 and which 
has been used mainly in the North- 
eastern states appears to be creep- 
ing westward. Ladino is a giant 
variety of the common white clover 
found on lawns and pastures. 

The January 30. 1947 issue of the 
Weekly Press Bulletin of the Ohio 
Agricultural Station at Wooster 
comments favorably on Ladino 
which is now being used by an in- 
creasing number of Ohio farmers in 
mixed seeding for permanent pas- 
ture and meadows. 

Some beekeepers who have bees 
near Ladino say that it seems to be 
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a source of nectar and that the 
bloom continues later into the sea- 
son than common white clover. 

a * * * * 


Sugar Coming Late reports  indi- 
Back cate that sugar is 
soon to return for 
household and industrial users in 
somewhat increased quantities. 

The question that beekeepers ask 
is: What will happen to honey 
prices? No doubt some effect will 
be noted on honey purchases but 
government reports do not indicate 
a fully adequate supply of sugar 
this year. 

Furthermore, the amount of sug- 
ar per capita will be less than in 
prewar years because of an increase 
in population during the war. 


* ok * * * 
Join a There appears to be a 
Beekeepers’ keen interest in bee 
Association associations — county, 


state, and national — 
at the present time. This is a healthy 
sign. Every beekeeper, regardless 
of how small or how big he is from 
the standpoint of colonies owned, 
should belong to an association. In 
fact, those who are members of 
county associations should certainly 
join their state associations. 

We should also join and support 
our National Federation. Send your 
$5.00 annual membership fee to 
Glenn O. Jones, Atlantic, Iowa, who 
is Secretary and is doing a fine 
piece of work. 

One of the most valuable parts of 
a convention is the mingling of bee- 
keepers between = sessions. Some 
worthwhile ideas are exchanged. 

* * * * * 


Please Do Not Just recently we 
Encroach on talked with a_ bee- 


Occupied keeper from a mid- 
Territory western state who 

told about a com- 
mercial beekeeper from another 


state locating a large apiary of 75 
colonies midway between a 100-col- 
ony apiary and a 75-colony apiary 
that were about five miles apart. 

When the “encroacher” beekeep- 
er was questioned about locating so 
close to established apiaries he said 
he would put his bees where he 
pleased. 
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We do not blame some beekeepers 
for getting ‘‘up in arms” about the 
apiary location situation in some a- 
reas. There surely is plenty of avail- 
able beekeeping territory that is not 
overstocked. There is no reason 
why some unthinking self-centered 
individual should barge in on terri- 
tory already stocked with bees. 
Such behavior makes the situation 
difficult for all concerned. 

Even though there is only one col- 
ony of bees for each approximate 
335 acres in the U. S. A., not count- 
ing colonies in trees and buildings, 
as pointed out in an editorial on 
page 693 of December 1946 Glean- 
ings, it may be necessary in the 
future to regulate in some way the 
location of apiaries in areas that 
are said to be unusually favorable 
for beekeeping. 

* Ke So * # 

One of the speakers at 

the Tampa meeting 
mentioned hobo bees that congre- 
gate around shipments of package 
bees enroute from South to North, 
especially at junction points where 
cages of bees are on express trucks 
waiting to be loaded into express 
cars. Some of these bees are those 
that cling to the screens of the cages 
when bees are shaken into them. It 
is difficult for shippers to brush off 
all bees before delivering cages to 
the express office. 

Apparently some bees from hives 
within flying distance of the rail- 
way station are attracted to the bees 
in shipping cages, possibly because 
of the odor of sugar syrup in the 
cages, or the odor and hum of the 
bees. ne 
At any rate, some of the visiting 
bees seem to be intrigued with the 
life of ease enjoyed by the bees in 
the shipping cages. These bees have 
nothing to do but relish the food 
provided for them and to cluster 
loosely around the cans of sugar 
syrup. Should the visitors be hungry 
some of the bees within the cages 
may pass out some syrup on their 
tongues through the screens to their 
guests. 

It is little wonder, then, that 
some of the visiting bees decide to 
join their hosts and become hoboes, 
enjoying a free ride and a free lunch 
rather than to return to a life of 
labor collecting nectar and pollen, 

Naturally, employees of express 
companies are afraid of hobo bees 
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which constitutes somewhat of a 
problem. However, express men do 
gradually become accustomed to the 
bees. 

Shipping bees by plane would 
tend to solve the hobo bee problem 
because the time taken in transit 
would be shorter and the number of 
transfers enroute would probably be 
less. 

* * *x* * * 

Honey and Beeswax According to 
Production in 1946 the latest re- 

port, as of 
January 24, 1947, from the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., the honey crop in 1946 
totaled 213,814,000 pounds—8 per- 
cent below the crop of 1945. The 
production of beeswax, 4,381,000 
pounds in 1946, was 4 percent be- 
low 1945. 

The per colony average produc- 
tion of honey in 1946 was 36.9 
pounds which was 14 percent below 
that of 1945 and 12 percent below 
the 1940-44 average. 

Our industry is in need of a much 
higher production of honey to meet 
the present demand for nature’s 
choicest sweet. This goal may be 
achieved by practicing more effi- 
cient apiary management and en- 
couraging the propagation of more 
honey plants, especially clovers, 
which are needed for soil enrich- 
ment. It is hoped that Bob Willson’s 
suggestion made at the Tampa 
meeting, that each state have a hon- 
ey plant committee to cooperate 
with the National Honey Committee 
be carried out. This would seem 
to be a worthwhile project for State 
beekeepers’ associations to tackle. 

* * * * * 
Reference has 
been made to the 
value of honey 
and pollen plants 
on roadsides and railroad embank- 
ments. The propagation of such 
plants is a worthwhile project and 
should be encouraged. 

While visiting in Ontario last fall 
the writer noticed many shrubs and 
trees growing along fences, some of 
the fences being old _ fashioned 
crooked rail fences. Inquiry re- 
vealed the fact that beekeepers in 
those areas depend on fence row 
plants for a considerable amount of 
early pollen and nectar. Further- 
more, shrubs along fences do no 
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particular harm to agriculture. In 
fact, they do furnish some wind pro- 
tection. 

In comparing beekeeping condi- 
tions in that part of Ontario, Vic- 
toria County, with Medina County, 
Ohio, it seems that beekeepers there 
have much more nectar and pollen 
in the spring (when weathier condi- 
tions are normal) than we do. On 
the other hand, we have much more 
late fall honey than Victoria County 
does. Their honey flow shuts off 
about September first and ours lasts 
until early October. 

If we could have an abundance of 
fence row nectar and pollen plants 
and they could have an abundance 
of goldenrod and aster that would 
yield nectar late into the fall, both 
localities would produce more sur- 
plus honey than at present. 

* * * * * 

Vanishing Bee Alfalfa and _ sweet 
Pasturage and clover, once abun- 
the Remedy dant in many local- 

ities, have been re- 
placed to a large extent by soy- 
beans, a legume that seldom yields 
honey. 

Mesquite honey was once _ pro- 
duced in large quantities in Texas, 
but in late years, says Dr. H. B. 
Parks, formerly of San Antonio Ex- 
periment Station, although mesquite 
trees are as abundant as_ before, 
there is something lacking in the 
soil by which its yield of nectar is 
cut down to less than one fourth of 
its former yield. 

What has happened in Texas has 
also occurred in Florida. In the 
early days when orange groves were 
started in that state, it was possible 
during a favorable season to actual- 
ly produce a barrel of honey per col- 
ony, with the help of palmetto and 
mangrove, already being native to 
the state. Today it is impossible to 
get any such yields because the soil, 
overcropped, has been divested of 
elements necessary to produce nec- 
tar as formerly. 

Recent radio talks show that soy- 
bean farming exhausts the soil as 
almost nothing else does. It fur- 
ther explains that corn and cereal 
crops exhaust the soil but not to 
the extent that the soybean does. 
Farmers are being urged to put in 
plenty of fertilizer and along with 
it legumes—any of the clovers—if 
they wish to put back into the soil 
what they have taken out during 
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the war period and that immediate- 
ly following. 

If this kind of gospel can be 
brought to the farmers by the bee- 
keepers and agronomists it will 
mean a great deal in increasing the 
honey crop as well as the fertility 
of the soil. 

_ The pressure of wartime condi- 
tions, bee pests, and blights have 
helped force out two major honey 
plants, sweet clover and alfalfa, and 
it may take years before we can get 
these back into the soil and again 
have large yields of honey. Agron- 
omists and soil conservation men 
are now saying that even though 
commercial fertilizers are used it is 
necessary to plant legumes regular- 
ly to restore and maintain soil fer- 
tility. 
* k¢ & * & 

Section Comb What is more beauti- 
Honey ful and _ appetizing 

than a well filled and 
capped section of white comb honey? 
When many people who know little 
about bees and honey see some comb 
honey, they say, “Well, I know that 
is pure honey’. Some of these same 
people may not be so sure about the 
purity of extracted honey. 

Somie of the best known beekeep- 
ers got their start during the comb 
honey era—1876 to 1906—which fol- 
lowed the invention of comb foun- 
dation. Much of what is known a- 
bout bee behavior, swarm control, 
and colony manipulation was learned 
during that era of beekeeping. Sec- 
tion comb honey producers had to 
know and apply the fundamental 
principles of beekeeping to secure 
crops. 

The passage of the Pure Food Law 
in 1906 helped to usher in the sec- 
ond extracted honey era and we are 
still in that era. Whether or not sec 
tion comb honey will ever again be 
as popular as it once was is rather 
doubtful. However, there are a few 
beekeepers in the clover region wiho 
still produce some comb _ honey. 
There is something intriguing about 
producing section comb honey be- 
cause it requires a degree of skill not 
easily attained. 

It might be well for extracted 
honey producers to operate a few 
colonies for comb honey in order to 
experience the thrill one gets in 
producing it, and also in supplying 
the demand that still exists for comb 
honey. 
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No. 1 Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Hale, Atlanta, Ga. 

No. 2 R. B. Willson, New York City ee a Sree m 

No. 3. Glenn O. Jones, Atlantic, Iowa; Miss Jones; Mrs. Hale 

No. 4 Harold J. Clay, Washington, D. C. . 

No. 5 W. J. Nolan, Washington, D. C. . 

No. 6 Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, Madison, Wisconsin. . 

No. 7 John Demuth, Umatilla, Fla.; H. J. Rodenberg, Man- e 
hattan, Mont.; Roscoe Geise, Augusta, Mont.; Irvin Ohm- } 


sted, Power, Mont. 


(Continued from February issue) 


Dr. Warren Whitcomb, Bee Culture Field Sta- P 
tion, Louisiana, recommends three-story colonies As 
for the production of package bees. He recommends t 
shaking not more than four pounds of bees at one 
time at intervals of ten days during the height of c 
the season to maintain proper colony morale. One e 
colony in the experimental apiary had 37 pounds of N 
bees shaken from it during a favorable season. q 

M. S. Fortune, of Mississippi, one of the largest p 
bee and queen shippers, in discussing the selection Ss 
of the best breeder queens, stated that in his opin- li 
ion the government field stations should furnish Ss 


breeding queens that are known to possess desir- 
able qualities. It does seem that in the near future 
strains of bees will be developed by the field sta- 
tions that can be recommended to the industry. The 
qualities of longevity, hardiness, prolificness, and 
gentleness were mentioned. It seems difficult to 
combine gentleness with industry in bees but this 
can and should be done in order to thave gentler 
bees. 

The importance of having better directions for 
installing package bees was emphasized. Alan Eby, 
a large honey producer and shipper of bees, thinks 
that the directions now being used can and should 
be improved. Many beginners know practically 
nothing about bees and depend largely upon the ? 
wording of directions on the packages in putting 
the bees into hives. A beginner who fails to get his 
package bees properly installed, and perhaps loses 
them, gets disgusted and may do the industry some 
harm. 

Mr. Eugene D. Cutts, a shipper of considerable 
experience, expressed similar opinions. If uniform 
directions, simple to read and understand, could be 
used by all shippers this would simplify matters. 
However, directions for installing bees in Ohio or 
some other state in this latitude might not apply to 
the installation of packages in one of the western 
Canadian provinces, where bees are received early | 
and are sometimes put in cellars during a snow 
storm before the weather is warm enough to put 
the bees out of doors on their summer stands. Ex- 
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No. 8 Geo. H. Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa.; Bruce Anderson, 
Chatham, Va. 

No. 9 Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 

No. 10 Carl W. Killion, Paris, Ills. 

No. 11 E. F. Phillips, Ithaca, N Y 

No. 12 Leslie Lewis, 

No. 13 Jay Smith, Fort Myers, Fla. 

No. 14 E. S. Prevost, Clemson, S. C.; R E. Foster, Gains- 
ville, Fla. 


perienced beekeepers may not read directions. It 
is the “raw” beginners who need clear-cut direc- 
tions. 

Jay Smith, one of the oldest breeders in ‘he 
country, now living in Ft. Myers, Florida, delig' * 
ed the audience at an evening meeting with an il- 
lustrated talk on his method of producing better 
queens from grafted eggs. Mr. Smith is to be com- 
plimented on the manner in which his talk was pre- 
sented. It does seem that using eggs instead of 
larvae has some advantages, especially from the 
standpoint of having the larvae properly fied. 

Work of the American Honey Institute 

Harriett M. Grace of the American Honey Insti- 
tute, Madison, Wisconsin, delighted the audience 
with an inspiring talk on the work of the Institute. 
In the future competition is likely to be keen but 
opportunities will be great and the time to get hon- 
ey customers is before we need them. 


It is difficult for the average beekeeper to com- 
prehend what has been done by the Institute in the 
way of supplying helpful literature and printed 
matter and contacting food organizations through- 
out the country. One hundred and twenty thousand 
copies of “Old Favorite Honey Recipes” were dis- 
tributed in 1946. A new book entitled ‘‘“New Fa- 
vorite Honey Recipes” is about to come off the 
press. It is possible that the Institute may put out 
an educational film on honey and bees for use 
generally. Mrs. Grace thinks that honey should be 
in every drug store as well as in every grocery 
store. Honey contains folic acid which is a cure for 
pernicious anemia. There are B vitamins in honey. 

Shipping Bees by Air 

After listening to G. G. Puett of Georgia, and Mr. 
Grimsley, it seems apparent that air transportation 
for bees may be around the corner. While the cost 
is rather high at present, it will doubtless be re- 
duced in the near future. Shipping by air saves 
food for bees enroute, bees’ energy, and time in 
transit. Bee shipments that have already been 
made by air have gone through in good condition. 
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It would require not over 14 hours 
to deliver a shipment of bees by air 
from some point in Georgia to Min- 
nesota or North Dakota. 

One of the speakers mentioned 
“hobo” bees that collect on the out- 
side of bee shipping cages at junc- 
tion points enroute. Where these 
bees come from is somewhat of a 
mystery but presumably from hives 
in the neighborhood where packages 
are standing on railway express 
trucks ready to be loaded into cars. 
Such bees are annoying to employ- 
ees of express companies. 

D. B. Bradshaw of Idaho in his 
remarks on the market outlook for 
1947 called attention to the fact that 
corn syrup will soon be available in 
quantity, and that malt syrup can be 
made crystal clear without any ob- 
noxious flavor. Flour mills are now 
looking toward syrup, since sugar is 
scarce. However, the sugar picture 
may change over night. We have to 
be ready for any emergency. 

The talk by Harold J. Clay of 
Washington, D. C. will be found in 
this issue, beginning on page 129. 

The National Beekeepers’ Auxil- 
iary representing the women of the 
industry held a noon luncheon at 
which Harriett M. Grace, director of 
the American Honey Institute, 
spoke. It should be kept in mind 
that the women are needed in bee- 
keeping, because they actually put 
honey on the table. In some in- 
stances they even help men produce 
the honey. 

Dr. E. F. Phillips, who was the 
main speaker at the banquet, re- 
viewed the early life of Quinby, an 
important figure in the early his- 
tory of our industry. 

George Rea of Pennsylvania gave 
a short talk on peculiar notions ‘held 
by beekeepers in some sections of 
the country. He has met some bee- 
keepers who would not permit their 
hives of bees to be counted; others 
would not permit bees to be handled 
on certain days of the week. It 
seems, however, that these supersti- 
tions are being gradually outgrown. 

Ralph W. Barnes of Nebraska, 
Chairman of the Research Commit- 
tee, recommended more agricultural 
research and cooperation with col- 
leges, more up to date and sanitary 
honey houses, a better container of 
bulk honey — one that needs no 
wooden shipping case—and a stan- 
dardized system of extracting and 
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handling honey. 

Dr. W. J. Nolan of Washington, 
in answering some of the questions 
concerning cooperation between the 
bee culture field stations and queen 
breeders, said that the government 
cannot sell queens but it can lend 
them, and that queens of known 
quality should soon be available for 
some breeders. It takes time, how- 
ever, to develop a worthwhile strain 
of bees. It took almost 20 years to 
develop a good strain of hybrid 
corn. 

Mr. J. E. Eckert of California, 
Chairman of the Beekeepers’ Rights 
Committee, said that this should be 
called Public Relations Committee. 
Dr. Eckert regretted that a response 
to the questionnaire recently sent 
out concerning bee poisoning was 
rather disappointing. Over 15,000 
colonies of bees were killed by poi- 
soning in 1941 and over 12,000 in 
1946. Mr. Eckert thinks each state 
should conduct its own quest for 
data on the poisoning question, and 
that arsenicals in dust form should 
be eliminated. Beekeepers apparent- 
ly take no interest in the poisoning 
situation until they are suddenly hit 
and then they want something done 
right away. 

“Bob” Willson of New York City, 
a member of the Honey Plants Com- 
mittee, said that there will never be 
an abundance of bees in the United 
States unless there is an abundance 
of nectar and pollen. It will take 
10 years to grow legume seed neces- 
sary to supply United States and the 
world. Iowa _ is considering the re- 
storation of sweet clover and alsike. 
Willson would like to see a honey 
plant committee in each state affili- 
ated with the National Honey Plants 
Committee. Such a state committee 
could cooperate with such organiza- 
tions as agronomists, road commi- 
sioners, railroad commissioners, 
wildlife committees, seed men, and 
orchardists. Obviously the honey 
plant situation, especially the dwin- 
dling of legumes in recent years 
creates a serious problem that will 
have to be met with right away if 
the industry is to progress. 

The Southern Conference has for 
its new officers: Eugene D. Cutts of 
Alabama, President; William Wicht 
of Mississippi, Vice-President: and 
N. C. Jensen of Mississippi, Secre- 
tary. 

The National Association of State 
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The Auditorium of the Tampa University in which building the meetings were held 


Apiary Inspectors elected Dr. J. A. 
Munro of Fargo, North Dakota, as 
President and Dr. F. L. Thomas of 
College Station, Texas, as Secretary. 

The American Honey Institute 
has one new director, G. E. Burleson 
of Texas, to replace V. G. Milum of 
Illinois, who resigned. 

A budget of $35,000 for the com- 
ing year was set up by the. National 
Federation. Woodrow Miller of Cali- 
fornia was elected President, Carl 
W. Killion of Illinois, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Glenn O. Jones of Atlan- 
tic, Iowa, Secretary. 

A new committee, a bee breeders’ 
committee to represent the queen 
breeders and shippers of the South, 
was formed, consisting of M. S. For- 
tune, Ed Burleson, John G. Hogg, E. 
D. Cutts, Mark St. John, and Steve 
Dupuis. 

It was decided to divide all of the 
states into 10 regions, with a repre- 
sentative for each region as follows: 
No. 1. Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and Utah — represented by D. B. 
Bradshaw, Wedell, Iowa. 

No. 2. California, Nevada, Arizona, 
and New Mexico—W. LeRoy Bell, 
Orange, California. 

No. 3. Montana, Colorado, Nebras- 
ka, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
and Wyoming—J. B. Holzberlein, 
Jr.. Grand Valley, Colorado. 

No. 4. Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Oklahoma—Roy Weaver, Neva- 
sota, Texas. 
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No. 5. Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin—Newman I. 
Lyle, Sheldon, Iowa. 
No. 6. Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, 
and Ohio—Oscar Schmidt, Bay Ci- 
ty, Michigan 
No. 7. Mississippi, Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Geargia, South Carolina, and 
North Carolina—G. G. Puett, Ha- 
hira, Georgia. 
No. 8. Kentucky, Tennessee, West 
Virginia, and Virginia—John M. 
Amos, Nashville, Tennessee. 
No. 9 Maryland, New Jersey, Del- 
aware, Pennsylvania, and New 
York—John H. Hess, Mechanics- 
burg. Pennsylvania. 
No. 10. Maine, Vermont, Connecti- 
cut, New Mampshire, Massachu- 
setts, and Rhode Island—-Chas Mraz, 
Middlebury, Viermont. 

The next meeting is to be held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


aa 
Our Cover Page 

A secluded spot in the corner of a 
garden where bees have some shade 
and are forced to fly up and over is 
an ideal spot for a small apiary. Mr. 
C. J. Koover of Altadena, Califor- 
nia, shown in the picture, says no 
one in his family has been stung 
during the four years bees have 
been kept there. 
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Talks to Beekeepers 


By M. J. Deyell 


We Must Prevent Wrecks 
in Beekeeping 
In the January talk I mentioned 
our failure to supply explicit infor- 
mation on beekeeping, especially 
for beginners. 


Within the past ten days we have 
received two letters from beginner 
beekeepers, one from a railroad en- 
gineer in the state of Washington 
and the other from a man in Mary- 
land. Here is an excerpt from the 
first letter: “If I were to get a set of 
orders as complicated on the rail- 
road as the information we back- 
yard beekeepers get from what we 
read, I would have many wrecks”. 

The second writer says:“I do not 
think your magazine gives a simple 
enough explanation for stupid be- 
ginners like myself’. 

There is more truth than poetry 
in what these beginners say. It is 
very difficult to present the various 
steps in handling bees and manag- 
ing apiaries in such a way that the 
readers understand the necessary 
procedure. 

A fellow wrote us not long ago 
asking us to tell him in a letter all 
about beekeeping. That was quite 
an order. All we could do was to 
give him some of the fundamentals 
and refer him to printed matter 
such as books and bee journals. 

Beekeeping can not be learned 
from books alone. After one has 
learned the theory it is necessary to 
put it into practice, and in order to 
do that one has to handle bees. 
Even then the beginner will make 
some mistakes, mainly because he 
has been unable to interpret or fol- 
low directions contained in the lit- 
erature, or possibly because writers 
fail to present matters clearly. 

Education Through the Eye 

Great stress is being put on this 
method nowadays. In the near fu- 
ture we may have more moving 
picture films which show the vari- 
ous steps in operating bees, taking 
off honey, extracting it, requeen- 
ing, ocr what not. This might be a 
project for state associations to un- 
dertake. We assume of course that 
the officers of these associations are 
interested in beginners. The offi- 
cers and experienced beekeepers 
were once beginners’ themselves. 
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M. J. Deyell 


We need more beginners than are 
found in our industry today. Some 
of the associations are setting up 
programs with the beginner in 
mind. For example, in a three-day 
winter program, at least one day or 
a part of a day should, in my opin- 
ion, consist of discussions down to 
the level of the “raw” beginner. 


The Fundamentals of Beekeeping 

If I had only 30 minutes in which 
to tell a beginner, who had read 
some of the bee literature, what I 
thought he should do to be success- 
ful I would put it this way: 

(1.) You must have good bees. 

(2.) You must have good »we2e- 
keeping equipment. 

(3.) You must have a good bee- 
keeping location which means that 
bees should be kept whrere nectar 
and pollen are plentiful. 

(4.) The bees must have intelli- 
gent management. 

I would then elaborate on these. 

The first requirement is good 
bees and by that is meant bees that 
are superior in honey gathering 
qualities. Some strains and races 
are better than others for honey 
production. Italian bees are used 
largely on this continent. However, 
some beekeepers are trying Carni- 
olans and Caucasians. We receive 
letters from beekeepers over the 
country wanting to know which is 
the best race of bees. It is rather 
difficult to answer this question. It 
would seem that one particular race 
of bees mav be adanted to a certain 
section of the country and another 
race to another section. 

It is difficult to maintain two or 
more races of bees in the same api- 
ary without the races interming- 
ling. Therefore, if one wants to ex- 
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periment with two or more races, 
keep them four or five miles apart 
to maintain purity of stock. It is 
possible to keep different races in 
one yard for the purpose of compar- 
ison, if the colonies are requeened 
periodically before queens are su- 
perseded. 
Beekeeping Equipment 

The question of what equipment 
to get is quite often puzzling to the 
beginner. It seems necessary to 
have hives and hive parts that are 
properly made and that have the 
correct bee spacing between the 
frames and the walls of the hive. If 
this spacing is more than %-inch, 
the bees are likely to fill the spaces 
with burr comb. If the spacing is 
less than 3/16-inch, this space is 
likely to be filled up with propolis. 
If manufacturers of bee supplies 
could maintain a 5/16-inch bee 
space, this would be about right. 
However, because of expansion and 
contraction of lumber in various 
sections of the country, it is indeed 
difficult to maintain proper spacing. 

Some beekeepers try to make 
their own hives. We heard of one 
fellow, a cabinetmaker, who made 
a dozen beautiful hives. When he 
put the bees into them he found 
that he did not leave space for bees 
above the tops of the frames. When 
the covers were put on, all bees that 
happened to be on thé top bars of 
the frames were killed. 

Those who intend to install pack- 
ages of bees this spring should have 
their hives assembled and ready for 
the bees when they arrive. We have 
heard of beekeepers who received 
shipments of bees but did not have 
hives assembled to put the bees in- 
to. One way to meet this emergen- 
cy is to bore an auger hole in the 
end of the shipping cage to let the 
bees fly until the hives are assem- 
bled and made ready for the bees. 
We mention this because beekeep- 
ing equipment is rather scarce and 
it is possible some beginners may 
not receive the beekeeping equip- 
ment on schedule time and should 
be ready for this emergency. As a 
rule, the equipment is shipped from 
one point and bees from another. 

Directions for assembling frames 
and hives may be obtained in print- 
ed form from manufacturers of bee 
supplies. 

Three Ways to Get Bees 
One method is to buy colonies of 
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bees that are for sale. Before mak- 
ing this deal it is well to make sure 
that the colonies are in hives with 
movable frames, the combs straight, 
and consisting mainly of worker 
cells. It is also important to know 
that the bees are state inspected for 
disease and have been found clean. 
In some instances beginners buy 
diseased bees. This is a good way 
to spread AFB. 


Another way to fill up hives is to 
catch swarms, which is a rather un- 
certain method. However, in re- 
gions where many bees are kept 
there are usually stray swarms. 

A good sized swarm, if put into a 
hive early in the season, is likely to 
build up rapidly and store some 
surplus ihoney. If \the swarm is 
hived rather late in the season, it 
cannot be expected to store much, 
if any, surplus honey. 

The package method of obtaining 
bees is preferable. Since packages of 
bees were first shipped in 1878, 69 
years ago, some marvelous strides 
have been made in shipping. The 
packages were relatively small in 
the early days, some containing not 
over one half pound of bees. Bee 
candy was used instead of sugar 
syrup in the cages. Some bees were 
shipped without any food in the 
cages. However, the bees were well 
filled up with syrup before starting 
on their journey. Once in a while, 
when receiving shipments of bees 
from the South, we find a shipping 
cage containing a feeder can with 
no syrup in it or one which contains 
food but in which no small holes 
have been punched in the cover 
which faces down, permitting the 
bees to get the syrup. In most cases 
the bees are in good condition, es- 
pecially if they have not been on 
the road more than two or three 
days, which goes to show that when 
there is a good honey flow on at 
the time the bees are shaken into 
packages, they have enough nectar 
in their sacs to last them for a time. 
It is, of course, advisable to have 
each package equipped with a can 
of syrup. 

The three-pound package seems 
to be the most common size today 
and it is recommended especially 
for regions that have a relatively 
early major flow of comparatively 
ghort duration. However, for re- 
gions where the main honey flow 

(Continued on page 176) 
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Homemaking Chatterbox 


By Harriett M. Grace 
Director 
American Honey Institute 





March is here, and although the 
blustery winds may make you but- 
ton up your collar and walk more 
briskly, there is more than a hint of 
spring in the air. Birds, fat and 
sleek after their winter vacation, 
are already on their northward 
flight. The first wild flowers are 
appearing in sheltered places, and 
delicate arrangements of forsythia 
and pussy willows seem to bring 
spring right into the home. The 
March Lion may be roaring through 
the wind, but the shadows of the 
gamboling Lamb can be seen in the 
sunshine of the many lovely days 
brought by March. 

% oo * * 

A treat well-liked, be it summer, 
winter, spring, or fall is chilled fruit 
juice. It may be served at almost 
any time of day, for breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner, or in mid-after- 
noon, or evening. Now it is possible 
to restore the ‘fresh’ taste so de- 
sired, but so often lacking in canned 
citrus fruit juices. Citrus research 
chemists of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture say that by 
pouring it from one container to 
another, the homemaker can aerate 
canned citrus juice and it will re- 
sume the distinctive flavor of fresh 
juice. 

It is a long stretch between the 
big holidays of New Year’s Day and 
Easter, so let’s make the most of the 
lesser ones that fall between. St. 
Patrick’s Day is fun to celebrate, 
even if the Irish blood in your veins 
can be measured only in drops. Give 
an Irish lilt to your main meal by 
serving this easy-to-make Shamrock 
salad. Wash a large green pepper, 
cut off the stem end, and remove 
the seeds, but not the partitions that 
project toward the center from the 
outside wall. Fill the cavity with 
cottage cheese, creamed and season- 
ed with chopped parsley or chive. 
Be sure that the cheese is packed 
well into the pepper. Chill. When 
ready to serve, slice the pepper 
crosswise into slices about one half 
inch thick, and place on crisp let- 
tuce leaves. Top each “shamrock’”’ 
with boiled dressing and a sprig of 
parsley. 

% * oh x * 
Whether it is for a party of guests 
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or just the family, St. Patrick’s 
Squares will make a hit. 
St. Patrick Squares 

%, cup shortening, 2 squares of 
chocolate, % cup honey, % cup sug- 
ar, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon vanilla ex- 
tract, % cup flour, % teaspoon bak- 
ing powder, % teaspoon salt, 1 cup 
chopped nuts. 

Melt shortening and _ chocolate 
together; add honey, sugar, beaten 
eggs, and vanilla. Sift flour, bak- 
ing powder, and salt, and add nuts. 
Add this to first mixture. Bake in 
a shallow pan which has been lined 
with greased waxed paper, in a slow 
oven (300° F.) for 45 minutes. 
When cool, cut in squares. Frost 
half of the squares with Uncooked 
Honey Frosting flavored with mint 
and tinted green. Cover with re- 
maining squares. Serve with mint 
ice cream. 

Rolled cookies should be crisp 
and delicate in flavor. If too much 
flour is added when the cookies are 
rolled, the baked product will be 
hard and tasteless. When you use 
this method, you will roll in very 
little extra flour. Place a slightly 
flattened ball of dough on a lightly 
floured board and lay over it a 
large square of heavy waxed paper. 
Since the waxed paper is between 
the dough and the rolling pin as you 
roll out the cookies, you will need 
no additional flour on the rolling 
pin. Raise the paper occasionally 
as it begins to stick to the dough. 
Use waxed paper when you roll out 
pie crust, too. It will help you lift 
the tender pastry without tearing it. 

ok ok * ok 


A new labor-saver for the busy 
homemaker who has a family of pie 
lovers is a ready-made apple pie. 
All the makings come in one box 
which can be stored on the pantry 
shelf until the need for a pie arises. 
Then the housewife opens one of the 
two cartons in the box and removes 
the peeled, sliced, and dehydrated 
apples. To these she adds the spices 
which are also included, water, and 
sweetener. While the apples are 
fluffing up, she adds water to the 
pastry mixture in the other carton 
and rolls it out. The apples are then 
ready to fill the crust, and the pie 
can be popped into the oven. 
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Asked and Answered 


Colonies per Acre of Clover 


Question.—What is the number of aver- 
age colonies of bees that one acre of white 
Dutch clover will support?—H. W. Mizell, 
Mississippi. 

Answer.—One colony of bees to 
each acre of clover is considered a- 
bout right. However, if there are 
other nectar plants in the vicinity 
of your Dutch white clover, more 
than one colony per acre may be ad- 
visable. In a vicinity where there 
are not too many bees and where 
nectar plants are fairly abundant it 
is more difficult to overstock a lo- 
cality with bees than the average 
beekeeper thinks. 





——P 
Bees Wouldn’t Touch 
Sorghum Molasses 

Question.—Is sorghum molasses suitable 
for fall feeding of bees? C. L. Wood- 
bridge, Ky. 

Answer.—We had an experience 
with sorghum molasses some years 
ago, during the first World War, 
when there was a scarcity of sugar.. 
We bought a large barrel of sorghum 
molasses. I was helping to unload 
the barrel in our apiary house at the 
basswood apiary, our queen rearing 
yard near Medina. As it was being 
let down from the truck, the barrel 
slipped, causing its end to come out 
and allowing the molasses to flow 
over the floor of the apiary house. 
In fact, the force of the molasses al- 
most knocked me off my feet. This 
occurred during a dearth of nectar 
and my first thought was that the 
bees would start robbing the molas- 
ses. Strange as it may seem, the 
bees did not come near, nor would 
they take the molasses when fed to 
them later. The experience was 
rather costly but we learned that 
honeybees would not take sorghum 
molasses, at least the kind we had. 
—Jack Deyell. 


Putting on Supers 

Question.—I have noticed many state- 
ments to the effect that supers must be 
added at just the right time, not too soon 
and not too late. On the other hand, I 
have read about several people who were 
unable to give their bees any attention 
for over a year and they just piled on a 
lot of supers. These individuals testified 
that they had extremely strong colonies 
when they finally had time to inspect 
fhem and that they had stored a large 
surplus of honey. If this is true, I won- 
der why there is so much talk about add- 
ing supers at just the precise time and in 
just the precise quantity. What happens 
when you add a lot of supers in advance 
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of the time of the honey flow?—Norman 
C. Taylor, Pa. 


Answer.—It is certainly prefer- 
able to add too many supers, even 
in advance of the time they should 
be put on, than to add too few and 
put them on too late. As a matter of 
fact, after settled warm weather 
comes, it does no harm to put on all 
thie supers that are considered nec- 
essary to hold the entire crop, pro- 
vided you have a queen excluder 
under each pile of supers to keep 
the queen down where she belongs. 
This applies particularly to the pro- 
duction of extracted honey. The 
bees will fill the supers directly o- 
ver the queen excluder as more space 
is needed. The super on top may 
not be filled if the honey flow is not 
heavy or strong enough to provide 
a sufficient amount of nectar for 
filling all the supers. Certainly it 
does not pay to be tinkering with 
hives of bees too much during the 
season. So long as the colonies are 
strong and free from disease, the 
main thing to keep in mind is to 
give each colony ample comb space 
at the beginning of the major flow, 
leven though you put on a number of 
supers. This applies especially when 
it seems impossible to visit the bees 
periodically throughout the season. 


Bees for Strawberry Culture 
Question.—Are bees important in the 
culture of strawberries?—Victor Starzen- 
ski, New York. 
Answer.—Bees are very 
tant to strawberry growers. Many 
varieties of strawberries are not 
self-pollinating and are deficient in 
stamens. The bees carry the pollen 
from the staminate blossoms to the 
pistils of the incomplete flowers. 


impor- 


= 
Quarry Blasts Shake Bees 

Question:—Please send me any informa- 
tion you can concerning the effect, if any, 
of quarry blasts on bees located within 
1500 feet of the quarry. Slight earth trem- 
ors are felt in this neighborhood.__John 
E. Young, Ind. 

Answer:—We do not think that 
the quarry blast occurring near your 
apiary do any damage to your bees, 
even though slight earth tremors are 
felt in that neighborhood. The bee 
cellar we used at one time is quite 
near a railroad. When trains went 
by they would cause a slight tremor 
in the cellar but this, so far as we 
could see, had no effect on the bees. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, Director 
Commercial State Bank Building 


Madison 3, 


It’s time to get ready. Early next 
month an event is to be celebrated 
which is of greatest importance to 
all those who have an interest in 
honey. Honey for Breakfast Week 
will be nationally observed during 
the week beginning on Easter Sun- 
day, April 6th, and continuing until 
April 13th. 

Every bee supply dealer, bee- 
keeper, honey packer, and honey 
seller will want to help promote 
this event. One good way is to dis- 
tribute leaflets issued by the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute. Among the 
leaflets which we think are especi- 
ally appropriate are “Honey to 
Start the Day Right” and ‘Honey 
and Cereals’. Each of these leaf- 
lets sells for 60c per 100 copies. 

Other suitable leaflets are avail- 
able too. ‘Honey the Clock A- 
round” (60c per 100) provides rec- 
ipes showing that honey for lunch- 
eon and dinner is the best way to 
follow honey for breakfast. 

“Two Sweet Gifts from Nature, 
Citrus Fruits and Honey” ($1.00 
per 100) contains an excellent rec- 
ipe for Orange Honeyed Ham, a 
delightful variation of the tradi- 
tional Easter treat. 

Place your order now so that you 
will be able to distribute these leaf- 
lets before and during Honey for 
Breakfast Week. Remember that 
this celebration was designed to 
give you a wider market for your 
honey. A good publicity program 
this year means a better market 
next year. 

ss # * * 

During recent years a great deal 
of emphasis has been placed on nu- 
trition. Through an expansive ed- 
ucational program, the American 
public have become conscious of the 
nutritional value of the foods they 
eat. Posters, magazine and news- 
paper articles, movie short subjects, 
lectures, Red Cross classes, and wo- 
men’s club activities have been de- 
voted to improving the diet of the 
nation in order that its health might 
not be impaired by necessary war- 
time restrictions. As a result, some 
housewives thave grown accustomed 
to serving foods that they had never 
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Wisconsin 

tried before. The women who tried 
honey for the first time during 
these years have joined the many 
who have used it for a long time in 
their enthusiasm for the extra bene- 
fits of honey. Through the activi- 
ties of the American Honey Insti- 
tute, our people are realizing that 
honey is a delicious, delightful, and 
highly desirable component of the 
balanced diet which should be stan- 
dard for all in the modern world. 

* * # * s 

An important announcement: We 
are happy to report that we again 
have the leaflets, “Make Every 
Meal a Guest Meal with Honey Rec- 
ipes”’, in stock. Those of you who 
have honey for sale, especially, will 
want to order some of them. One of 
our most convenient ones, this leaf- 
let is shaped to fit a five pound pail 
of honey. 

* * * * * 

AHI is a good monogram. First 
of all it stands for the American 
Honey Institute. It also stands for 
Attractive, Helpful, and Informa- 
tive, three qualities that should ap- 
ply to the label on your honey. Does 
it attract the buyer’s eye, making 
him want to purchase? Does it help 
him understand the product by sug- 
gesting its uses and care? Does it 
inform him of the amount and kind 
of honey that is contained, as well 
as of the name of the producer? If 
these questions can be answered 
“yes”, your label is a good one. 
Don’t forget the initials A. H. I. 
They help you sell your honey. 


& 


Petal-to-Petal Pay for Bees Now 

Detroit, Mich. — Federal Judge 
Frank A. Picard paused in his de- 
liberations on the Mt. Clemens Pot- 
tery Co. case to tell the story of a 
Saginaw (Mich.) neighbor who 
wanted to buy a jar of thoney. 

When the grocer asked $5.00, the 
shopper objected that she had pre- 
viously paid only $2.50 for the same 
jar. 

“Well,” the grocer told her, “the 
bees are now asking petal-to-petal 
pay”.—Akron Beakon Journal. 
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A Reply to Mr. E. L. Sechrist on His Comments on My Panel 
Heat Article and Comments on Mr. Sechrist’s Article, 
“Atomic Bombs in Beekeeping”.—By M. I. Taylor 


Come, come Mr. Sechrist, let’s 
not split hairs, let’s keep that pound 
weight close to the level of common 
sense beekeeping instead of ‘205 
miles up in the air’. Any heating 
man will tell you that a thermal in- 
sulator is a material having a rela- 
tively high resistance to heat flow. 
Noah Webster says that insulation 
prevents the passage of heat by sur- 
rounding a body with a non-conduc- 
tor. A large manufacturer of rock 
wool says: “The dead air cells con- 
fined in nodules of rock wool pro- 
vide maximum. insulating efficien- 
cy”. Every housewife knows that it 
is the air trapped in the wool blan- 
ket that keeps your body from los- 
ing heat, that a virgin wool blanket 
is better than a reworked wool 
blanket because the _ staples are 
kinkier and hold more air. In my 
article, Pane] Heat in Beehives, the 
illustration of the vacuum bottle 
was used only to explain the prin- 
ciple involves which is that the air 
in the hive between the combs and 
in the cells is the best natural insu- 
lation the bees could have. It is 
true this air does carry away some 
heat when it rises but it is still a 
good insulator. j 

Uufortunately, part of the Panel 
Heat article was left out in the De- 
cember 1946 issue which explained 
that the really important condition 
is the relation of the surface tem- 
perature of the cluster to the inside 
surface temperature of the hive. It 
is this relationship ‘which is far 
more important in wintering than 
are the convection currents you 
mention. 

While on the subject one of the 
fundamental errors in your Atomic 
Bombs in Beekeeping article in 
September Gleanings, and in the 
arguments of exponents of packing 
in general is in concluding that,“In 
winter it (the cluster) keeps the 
hive warm as long as it can do so 
and then concentrates its energy on 
keeping the inside of the cluster 
warm enough to keep at least some 
of the bees alive. This is done by 
eating more honey and exerting 
more activity — metabolic activity. 
which is the transformation of food 
into body tissues and into heat”. 


March, 1947 


(The emphasized words are mine.) 
A cluster of bees does not consume 
more honey nor exert more activ- 
ity with a decreasing temperature 
after the cluster is formed, even 
though the temperature may go 
quite far below zero. The impor- 
tant thing is not the air tempera- 
ture in a hive, rather it is the hhu- 
midity and the relation of the sur- 
face temperature of the cluster to 
the inside surface temperature of 
the hive. For these reasons the a- 
mount of heat lost or which escapes 
by “convection currents” is not as 
important as the other two factors. 
When we quit talking about pack- 
ing, convection currents, and hot 
air in beehives we will be further 
along the road to increased honey 
production. 
Richmond, Va. 


a 
Editor of Southern Beekeeper 
(See page 160) 

Editing a bee magazine comes na- 
turally to Aldren H. Hale, Jr., 37- 
year-old editor of Southern Bee- 
keeper, a new monthly published at 
Hapeville, Ga., near Atlanta, and 
devoted to the special interests and 
problems of the beekeeping indus- 
try of the Southeast and Southwest. 
A beekeeper himself, Hale resigned 
the editorship of a national trade 
monthly upon deciding he could 
render a greater service to the bee- 
keepers of this great region. 

Although Connecticut born, Mr. 
Hale has spent many years in the 
South and adopted Georgia as his 
home soon after his marriage to the 
former Sarah Higginbotham, 
daughter of a South Georgia cattle- 
man. With Mrs. Hale, who is associ- 
ate editor and circulation manager, 
he has a farm 20 miles south of At- 
lanta, where their apiary is being 
expanded for experimentation. 

An alumnus of Brown University 
in Providence, R. I., Editor Hale left 
free lance writing some years ago to 
edit a group of country weeklies in 
Georgia. Following his Army dis- 
charge in 1943 he joined the edi- 
torial staff of American (then Na- 
tional) Carbonator and Bottler in 
Atlanta. He is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa and of Kappa Sigma. 
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Buy and Sell Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 


References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 10c 
Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such 


each insertion. 


er counted word, 


as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number 
(regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by the 10th 
of the month preceding. 


HONEY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 








WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of hon- 
ey. Any quantity. Write us for best prices 
obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, Manu- 
facturers of Bee Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 


AMBER honey for sale in 60’s or 660 Ib. 
steel drums. The Alexander Co., 819 Rey- 
nolds, Toledo, Ohio. 





QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.00; 
colony records, 10-15c postpaid. South- 
wick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 


HONEY LABELS — Improved designs, 
embodying color, balance, simplicity, and 
distinction. Please send for free samples 
and prices. C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY, 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 








HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 

WANTED—wWhite and amber honey, any 


amount. D. F. Treap, 316 Keenan Ave., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


HONEY & BEESWAX—Highest prices 
paid. Mail samples. Advise quantity. 
BRYANT & SAWYER, LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA. 

















WANTED—EXTRACTED HONEY—Clo- 
ver or light Amber. C. H. Denny, 483 
Moody St., Akron, Ohio. 

HONEY WANTED—CARLOADS ONLY. 
WHITNEY HONEY COMPANY, PUYAL- 
LUP, WASHINGTON. 


CASH FOR OUR HONEY—Extracted 
or comb. Regular trade, send sample. 60- 
lb. cans furnished if desired. W. R. Moo- 
maw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 

HONEY WANTED—All grades. Carloads 
or less. Also beeswax. Pay top prices. 
H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York 7, N. Y. 


HONEY WANTED—All grades and vari- 
eties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
—-* 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, 
alif. 

WANTED—Honey, extracted or comb. 
Mail sample, quote price. SEIFERT & 
MANN, 106 South Water Market, Chicago, 
since 1889. 


WANTED—Light 
60’s. Clover preferred. J. Jones, 
82nd. St., New York 24, N. Y 


SOUTHERN HONEY WANTED—Many 
big southern honey producers have sold 
all their grades of honey to the ALEX- 
ANDER COMPANY for years. Our deal- 
ings will bring you back year after year. 
Try us. A reputable firm of long standing. 
THE ALEXANDER COMPANY, 819 Rey- 
nolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


~ WANTED—Clover extracted and comb 
honey. Any quantity. State price in first 
letter. C, Jankowski, Prairie View, Illinois. 
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WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 


YOUR WAX worked into high grade 
brood foundation for 22 cents a pound; 100 
pounds, $18.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, Ia. 


We carry a complete stock of bee sup- 
plies and honey containers. Write for our 
price list. Prairie View Honey Company, 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 

SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens without 
handling. $1.75 postpaid. INSTANT FRAME 
SPACERS, seven-eight-nine, Fast — accu- 
rate. $1.50 postpaid. Free circulars. George 
Leys, 48 Drake Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


NOTICE PACKAGE BEE MEN 
We can supply you any number of 3 Ib. 
shipping cages made of poplar with bind- 
ing strips and nails less wire and cans. 
KD F. O. B. Sylvester, Ga. at 25c each in 
lots of 100 or more. Write Hyland Api- 
aries, Sylvester, Ga. 


FOR SALE — Standard 10 frame _ bee 
hives. New, made of best grade yellow 
poplar, the material we have used for 
years.. With frames and flat tops covered 
with galvanized or aluminum sheets, $4.00 
each, K. D. in lots of five F. O. B. West 
Elkton, Ohio. Several hundred 10-frame 
hive bodies used but good, no disease, at 
$1.00 each. 750 sets 8-frame good clean 
used telescope covers with inner covers 
and reversible bottoms at $1.75 per_ set 
F. O. B. Apalachicola, Fla. Write Hyland 
Apiaries, West Elkton, Ohio. 


200 10-fr, N. Supers 554” deep equipped 
for comb honey, 75c. 350 10-fr. hives bees 
with super, $17.00. Equipment for 500, or 
will sell complete outfit including home 
and two or more acres land at Blackfoot, 
Ida. Bees to be inspected. Cozy Nook Hon- 
ey Co., 3773 Moore St., Venice, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Two-frame Root reversi- 
ble extractor for hand power, 912 x 16 
pockets, $30.00. Three-frame Root extrac- 
tor and cappings dryer for hand or power, 
and standard Hoffman frames or smaller, 
$22.50. Woodman four-frame_ reversible 
extractor for power drive, 912 x16 pock- 
ets, $40.00. Root 100 gal. tank with gate, 
$15.00. Root 150 gal. tank without gate, 
$23.00. Oliver Meyer, Preston, Iowa. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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FOR SALE—Hive bodies with frames, 
new KD with solid bottom bars, long top 
bars at $2.00 each, lots of five Made of 
poplar lumber. All sizes non-sag medium 
brood foundation with correct angle cell 
base at 85c per lb., 10-lb. lots or more. A 
few Modified Dadant hives and hive bo- 
dies left, $2.50 for the hives and $1.25 for 
the bodies only. Used but good. 200 good 
Modified Dadant hives built with 4” dou- 
ble packed walls, loose cypress double 
bottoms with 3” packing, no frames, $5.00 
each. New frames for the lot at 10c each. 
Ideal hives for permanent locations. Gaso- 
line driven 2500-w. A. C. 115-volt electric 
plants at $210.00, suitable for operating 
standard electric motors, saws, and lights; 
ideal for honey houses and shops. Operate 
up to 3 h.p. load. Hyland Apiaries, West 
Elkton, Ohio. 


WOODMAN 4-frame removable _ rever- 
sible extractor. Used three seasons. Robert 
Carr, Cement City, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—1000 Kelley’s brood frames 
as come from factory. What is your offer? 
M. E. Ballard, Roxbury, New York. 


FOR SALE—A Lock-Corner Machine for 
bee hives complete with end trimmer ar- 
ranged on the lock-corner heads with 30 
H.P. 3-phase motor. Box 1047, Gleanings, 
Medina, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—250 hive bodies with drawn 
comb frames, 50 bottom boards, covers, 
and queen excluders. Disease free. Write 
Jim Williams, Box 407, Austin, Minn. 


FOR SALE—General assortment of bee 
supplies, new and used. Write your needs, 
or go with your truck on Saturdays, to R. 
A. Coykendale, 1102 North Cory St., Find- 
lay, Ohio. We wish to serve you. W. D. 
Achord. 


CALIFORNIA BEE AND TOOL CO., 810 
W. Pedregosa St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Handy and practical frame scraper for 
quick clean work. Price $1.00. 


Offering State inspected ustd supplies, 
mostly 10-frame. 100 lbs. wired founda- 
tion. Wendt Poultry Service, Hutchinson, 
Minn. 


WESTERN PINE BROOD and extracting 
frames, Hoffman style, split or solid bot- 
tom bars. $7.50 per hundred. Immediate 
shipment. John Musgrove, 611 West Main, 
Mesa, Arizona. 


FOR SALE— 18 colonies mostly in two 
story deeps or one shallow, and insulated. 
All standard Root equipment, about 40 
deep supers, 30 of these never used, also 
queen excluders, Boardman feeders, bee 
escapes, and other extras. Price, $500.00 
for everything. Certificate of inspection 
furnished. H. Engstrom, 5951 So. Loomis 
Blvd., Chicago 36, Ill. 


PACKAGE BEES need a stimulant such 
as ANDERPOLL—a soy, milk, yeast, egg 
yolk mixture. 4 lbs. delivered east of Miss- 
issippi $1.00; west, $1.25. Free circular. 
Bruce Anderson, Chatham, Va. 


_ TAKING ORDERS now for spring de- 
livery. Bottom boards made of best grade 
yellow pine, $1.50 each. F. O. B. Calico 
Rock, packed 5 to carton. 25 percent de- 
posit required with all orders. If we can- 
not ship on date desired, your deposit will 
be returned. Ozark Woodworking Co., Cal- 
ico Rock, Arkansas. 


500 GUMMED LABELS up to 20 words, 
40c; 1000, 75c. pe labels, 500, $1.50; 
1000, $2.50. 100 envelopes printed, 65c. 
Rubber stamps, 65c. postpaid. Brooks, 
120 B. E., Arkansaw, Wis. 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 











- HONEY WANTED 


FOR EXPORT AND DOMESTIC 
All Grades - Any Quantity 


Foreign Commodities Corp. 
100 Hudson Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 

















noe 


Honey Containers 
1 Ib. jars, carton of 24 $0.90 
2 Ib. jars, carton of 12 0.55 
5 lb. jars, carton of 6 0.50 


Clifford H. Denny 
483 Moody St., Akron 5, Ohio 














a 
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WANTED: Extracted Honey All Kinds 


One can or a carload—what have you? 
Mail your offerings and samples to us. 
Prompt action. Cash on delivery. 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Lisbon Rd. & Evins, Cleveland 4, O. 
1204 W. 12th St., Kansas City 7, Mo. 














SOY FLOUR—POLLEN TRAPS 
BREWERS YEAST 


AND DRIED MILK 

Also our famous K & S Pre-Mix 
Pollen Supplement. We are distrib- 
utors of Staley’s Lo-Fat High Protein 
expeller processed soy flour for bee- 
keepers. 

KILLION & SONS APIARIES 

Paris, Illinois 

















HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 














Bees and Queens 


Here we are, folks, back on the job 
ready to take your order, large or small 
for our light 3-banded Italian bees and 
queens. ive delivery, health certifi- 
cate, and prompt service guaranteed. 
Young select untested queen in each 
package. 


2 lb. pkg. 3 lb. pkg. 
5 


1 to 24 $4.50 $5.8 
25 to 49 4.25 5.50 
50 or more 4.00 5.20 


10% to reserve shipping date. 


Plauche Bee Farm 
Hamburg, La. 











Hall Apiaries 


Italian Bees and Queens 


Queens 2 lb. pkg. 3 lb. pkg. 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.55 
100 up 1.20 4.00 5.25 


Shipping date beginning April 1. 


P. O. Box 415, Prichard, Ala. 














Italian Bees and Queens 


We are now booking orders for Spring 
of 1947. Only 20% with orders, balance 
ten (10) days before shipping date. 

Prices are as follows: 

2 Ib. package with queen — $4.25 

3 Ib. package with queen — 5.25 


Gremillion Apiary, Hessmer, La. 





aaeanans 


Queens of the Golden West 
Buy Western-bred queens and 
package bees for best results. 
We are now booking orders 

for spring 1947. 


CLIFTON APIARIES 




















Oroville, Box 684, California 














vy CARNIOLANS 
CAUCASIANS 


Booked to capacity. Cannot 
accept any more orders for 
package bees this spring. 

Untested queens, June Ist on. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


Gleanings cannot guarantee that all bees 
advertised for sale in its classified col- 
umns are free from disease. We use all 
possible care in accepting advertisements, 
but we cannot be held responsible in case 
disease appears among bees sold. We sug- 
gest that prospective buyers ask for certif- 
a of inspection as a matter of precau- 
ion. 


FOR SALE—600 4-frame nuclei deliy- 
ered Groton, N. Y. first part of May. $8 
each. Millard Coggshall, Minneola, Fla. 


Caucasian package Bees and Queens. 
Spring Delivery, 2 lb. pkg. $5.00; 3 lb. pkg. 
$6.00. Untested queens, $1.40 each. Lewis 
& Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. . 


MILLER & EVANS—Booking package 
bees for spring delivery. Write. Cauca- 
sians. Miller and Evans, Three Rivers, 
Texas. 


“THANKS for 1946’s business; booking 
1947 queens at 1946 prices. Lange Apiar- 
ies, Llano, Texas. 


“NO RAISE IN PRICES”, 3-lb. pkg. with 
queen, $5.00. Italians only. Delivery dur- 
ing April. J. E. WING & SONS, Knights 
Landing, Calif. 


FOR SALE — Gentle certified Italian 
bees, three pound package with queen, 
$4.50; less queen, $3.50; net FOB after 
May fifteenth. Fancy Tupelo galliberry 
chunk comb honey, six five pound square 
glass jars to case, ready June first. A. V. 
Dowling, Valdosta,. Georgia. 



































FOR SALE—6 colonies of bees, 2 stories 

high, much surplus. Inspection certificate 
furnished. John Banczek, 43 Mill St., Man- 
chester, Conn. 
“PACKAGE BEES for April and May. 
Three with queen, $6.00; two pounds, 
$5.00. Safe delivery guaranteed. H. E. 
Graham, Cameron, Texas. 

FOR SALE—200 3-pound packages with 
queens for April shipment, $4.75 each, any 
number. Selected untested queens after 
May first, $1.25 each. David C. Phillips or 
Roger C. Lane, 1033 Oak Street, Dunedin, 
Florida. 

GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, good hon- 
ey gatherers and easy to handle and a 
pleasure to look at. Untested queens, 
$1.25 each. Tested, $2.50. Carolina Bee 
Farm, Graham, N. C 


BREWER’S LINE - BRED CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS—We are booked solid until June 
lst. Queens after this date, $1.25 each. 
No package bees. Brewer Brothers Apiar- 
ies, 3217 Hawthorne Road, Tampa 6, Flor- 
ida. 

THREE-BANDED ITALIANS. Certified. 
Queens: 1-24, $1.40; 25-99, $1.30; 100-up, 
$1.20. Packages with Queens: 2 lIbs., 1-24, 
$4.50; 25-99, $4.25; 100-up, $4.00. 3 _Ibs., 
$5.85, $5.55, and $5.25 respectively. Ship- 
ping commences April ist. Cottage Hill 
Apiaries, Rt. 2, Mobile, Alabama. 


ITALIAN AND CAUCASIAN queens, 
$1.40 each. Sorry, no more packages for 
1947 delivery. John M. Brose, P. O. Box 
36, Felton, Calif. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED — Root 45-frame Simplicity 
Extractor and steam boiler. Give descrip- 
tion. Oliver Meyer Preston, Iowa. 

WANTED—Good Brand Senior capping 
melter. E. E. Salge, Weslaco, Texas. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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BEES WANTED—75 or 100 colonies of 
bees in April or possibly early in May. 
Fred Russell, Chelmsford, Mass. 


WANTED Large established apiary, 
Standard equipment. Location, Wisconsin 
preferred. Box 247, Gleanings, Medina, O. 


“BEES and equipment wanted either in 
southern Texas or northern Missouri. Irvin 
Klaassen, Whitewater, Kansas. 


~ WANTED—100 Modified-Dadant _ shal- 
low extracting supers in good condition. 


Jack Bradford, Fairfield, Montana. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 


WANTED to operate on shares, 500 to 
1000 colonies located in the Mid-West. 
Give details in first letter. Address Box 
347, care Gleanings in Bee Culture, Me- 
dina, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Helper for my Minnesota 
apiaries. State age, experience, and wages 
expected. E. E. Salge, Weslaco, Texas. 


WANTED — Experienced queen yard 
man. Year around employment in yards 
and shop. We can furnish a good modern 
home to live in. Give full information, 
age, experience, and salary expected in 
first letter. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


WANTED Experienced queen and 
package bee men for our apiaries. Only 
honest reliable men considered, no booz- 
ers. Give full information, age, experience, 
reference, and salary expected in first let- 
ter. Good opportunity for right parties. 
YORK BEE COMPANY, JESUP, GA. 

WANTED—Capable bee man for ex- 
tracted honey production. Opportunity for 
veteran. Country man preferred. Season, 
April 1-Nov. 15. Board, room furnished. 


Give full particulars. Lavern Depew, Au- 
burn, New York. 


GOOD OPPORTUNITY for first class 
bee man in a modern California apiary. 
Able to assist in managing 1500 colony 
outfit in honey and package bee produc- 
tion. House furnished. State qualifications 
and wages expected. Also need two ex- 
perienced or inexperienced helpers. F. E. 
Morrison, Rt. 2, Auburn, Calif. 


WANTED—FExperienced beeman or vet- 
eran to work in large apiary. Chance for 


advancement. C. H. Schader, Sunnyside, 
Wash. 


WANTED—Two men to help in our 700 
colony outfit, one experienced in commer- 
cial honey production, one with some ex- 
perience with bees. From first of March 
to first of November at least—maybe long- 
er. Give full information, age, experience, 
and salary expected in first letter. Archie 
H. Kauffman, Rt. 3, St. Johns, Mich. 


"I HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY and future 
for a capable young beekeeper. M. P 
Traphagen, Hunter, N. Y. 


WANTED—Competent young man of 
good habits to work with bees this season 
here. Or can start immediately in central 
Florida. Give all details in first letter. B. 
B. Coggshall, Groton, N. Y 

WANTED—GI who wants training in 
modern apiaries, year around work, house 
furnished. Charles Bangham, Lancaster, O- 

WANTED—Married man for mostly api- 
ary work for 1947 with the thought of 
purchase or rental by 1948. Full particu- 


















































lars in first letter. Hawkeye Apiaries, 
Smithland, Iowa. 
March, 1947 





| for quality 


Package Bees and Queens 


for profit 


and service or pleasure 


We are almost booked up for Ap- 
ril. Let us book your order for May 
and later shipping. Superior quality 
—full weight—state health certifi- 
cate furnished—safe arrival and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


Prices of package bees with queens: 
-Ib. 3-lb. Ex. Qns. 
1-24 $4.50 $5.75 $1.30 
25-up 4.25 5.50 1.25 


Package bees F.O.B. express. If by 
parcel post Add Postage. 


Norman Bros. Apiaries 
Ramer, Alabama. 




















QUEENS - - - QUEENS 


Three Band Italians, the best that 
can be raised. We specialize in 
raising queens of good quality. A 
health certificate is sent with ev- 
ery order. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 

1 to 25 .... $1.25 each 

25 to 50 1.20 each 

50 up 1.15 each 


Alamance Bee Company 
Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr. 
Graham, N. Carolina 














HOLLOPETER’S 


Hardy, hustling, honey-gath- 

ering Italians. Young laying 

queens, $1.25 each. Booked 

full until in June. No pack- 
age bees. 


White Pine Bee Farms 
Rockton, Pa. 














South Mississippi Bees 
Three Banded Italian Stock 


Quantity Queen 2 lb. pkg. 3 lb. pkg. 
1-24 $1.35 $4.50 $5.75 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.55 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 


We still have some good shipping 
dates open. We give you prompt 
and efficient service. 
Bennett Bee Farms 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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NORMAN’S 
Package Bees and Queens 
Pure 3-banded Italians of Highest 
Quality for early Spring shipment. 
Prompt service. Full weight pack- 
ages. Young laying Queens. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

15% down books all orders. 
2 Ib. pkg. with Queen, $4.25; 
6 or more, $4.15. 
3 lb. pkg. with Queen, $5.50; 
6 or more, $5.40. 
Unt. Queen, $1.30; 6 or more, $1.25 
Tested Queens, $2.50; 6 or more, $2.40 


John A. Norman 
Ramer, Ala. Route 2. 
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PACKAGES & QUEENS 


for 1947 
Offering only thrifty 3-banded 
Italians, guaranteed to please 
in every respect. Few choice 
dates: yet open. 


1-25 25-100 100-up 
2-lb. pkg. $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3-lb. pkg. 5.75 5.50 5.25 


Extra queens, 
any quantity, $1.35. 


Port Gibson Apiaries 


Port Gibson, Miss. 
i a % 
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Italian 


Packages and Queens 
High quality at fair prices 
Write for open shipping dates 
Rapides Apiaries 
Winnfield, La. 
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Italian Bees and Queens 


2 Ib. pkg. with queen ... $3.85 
3 lb. pkg. with queen 4.85 
1.15 


eee eee 
Health certificate with each ship- 


ment and live delivery guaranteed. 


Bayou Bee Company 
1, Box 49, Montegut, La. 
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Package Bees ‘ 





Two and Three Frame Nuclei 
Have a Few Open Dates 
in May 


Walker Apiaries 


Pharr, Texas 








HELP WANTED—Reliable year around 
assistant, preferably married, in central 
New York apiaries with possible part time 
in Florida apiaries. Will consider share of 
crop to right man when experienced, if 
capable. Give qualifications, wages ex- 
pected, experience, etc., in application. 
Roger C. Lane, 1033 Oak Street, Dunedin, 
Florida. 








TURKEYS 


RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW WAY. 
Write for Free Information explaining 
how to make up to $3000.00 in your own 
backyard. Address: National Turkey In- 
stitute, Dept. 253, Columbus, Kansas. 


RABBITS 


Raise giant Chinchilla rabbits. Year 
round income. Ideal occupation. Tremen- 
dous demand for gorgeous furs, delicious 
meat. Great scarcity means large profits. 
We buy your youngsters. Willow Farm, 
R 47, Sellersville, Pa. 


SUPPLIES 


Here’s what you have been waiting for. 
THE NO. 10 ELECTRIC UNCAPPING 
KNIFE. The best knife on the market. 
Uses either A.C. or D.C. 110-volt current. 
Blade, 10 in. long, 21% in. wide, 4 in. 
thick. High carbon knife steel. High and 
low heat. Faster than most steel knives. 
Order two, have a spare. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Price, $13.50 postpaid. HONEY 
SALES COMPANY, 1806-08 No. Washing- 
ton Ave., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 


BUY YOUR POLLEN SUBSTITUTE RE- 
QUIREMENTS NOW. We have hard-to-get 
Dried Brewers Yeast at 35c per lb.; 100-lb. 
bags, $23.50. Soybean flour, 15c per lIb.; 
100-lb. bags, $8.95. F. O. B. Minneapolis. 
Free instructions for using included with 
your order. HONEY SALES COMPANY, 
1806-08 No. Washington Ave., Min:eapo- 
lis 11, Minn. 
































SEEDS 


Borage seed, $5 pound; Catnip, $7; 
Horehound, $9; Garden sage, $10; Thyme, 
$1.75 ounce. All vegetable, flower, herb 
seeds by ounce or pound. Robert Mead, 
White River Junct., Vt. 


A NEW CLOVER, trifolium ambiguum, 
increases rapidly by deep rhizomous roots. 
Long lived, good honey plant. Seed not 
yet available. Root divisions, 25 for $2.00; 
100, $5.00; 250, $10.00. Postpaid. Circular 
free. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 











HIGH TESTING ALFALFA § $20.40; 
Grimm $24.90; Red clover, high quality 
(contains some timothy), $19.90; Alsike 


$25.20; Sweet Clover, Scarified $8.25; Un- 
hulled $4.20; New Timothy $3.75; Alsike 
and Timothy $6.40; Certified Brome $3.75; 
Korean Lespedeza $2.50; many other val- 
ues. All per bushel, triple recleaned. Hy- 
brid Corn $4.25; Guaranteed satisfactory. 
Free samples—Catalog. Charles Sinn, Box 
482, Clarinda, Iowa. _ 

ANISE-HYSSOP seed, packet 25c; %2 
ounce, $1.10; (1 lb. $32.00—should plant 
one acre.) Write for our circular on nectar 
and pollen producing shrubs, trees, and 








perennials. Nicollet County Nursery, St. 
Peter, Minn. 
RAISE YOUR OWN trees and shrubs 


from seed for shade and windbreak. Write 
for prices and information. Woodlot Seed 
Co., Norway, Mich. 
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FOR SALE—BASSWOOD TREES foot 
to ten foot tall. Send postal for our des- 
criptive circular on nectar and pollen 
bearing shrubs, trees, and _ perennials. 
Plant for permanent nectar and pollen; 
and continuous over the lull of the season 
when your bees need it most. NICOLLET 
COUNTY NURSERY, St. Peter, Minn. 


“ANISE HYSSOB SEED, Packet, 25c; 
14 ounce, $1.10. James Beecken, Route 1, 
Elgin, Ill. 


HARDY ALFALFA U. S. GROWN, 
$22.30 per bushel; Grim $24.50; Red Clo- 
ver (25% Timothy) $20.00; Scarified Sweet 
Clover $8.30; New Timothy $3.50; Timothy 
and Clover mixed $6.75; New Fancy 
Brome $3.70; Korean Lespedeza $2.60; Hy- 
brid Sweet Corn, tested, $4.25. Our seeds 
recleaned, tested. Guaranteed satisfactory 
and sold subject to your 60-day test. Write 
for Free Samples and 1947 Catalog. Hurry, 
scarcities exist. AMERICAN FIELD SEED 
CO., Dept. 382, Chicago, Illinois. 








of fifteen good honey plants for $2.00, 
postpaid. Illustrated circular free. Pellett 
Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 


MAGAZINES 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading journal 
in Great Britain and the only internation- 
al bee review in existence. Specializes in 
the world’s news in both science and prac- 
tice of apiculture. Specimen copy post 
free. 12 cents stamps. Membership in the 
Club including subscription to the paper, 
10/6. The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, The 
Way’s End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, Eng- 
land. 

THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—The on- 
ly bee journal in India. Sample copy a- 
gainst 25 cents ( or 1s 6d.) postage stamp. 
Yearly, 7s’ 6d, ($1.50) International Money 
Order. Apply Bhupen Apiaries (Himalay- 
as), Ramgarh, Dist., Naini Tal. U.P. India. 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER—of- 
ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.00; in combina- 
tion with one year’s subscription to Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, $2.25. Wallingford 
Building, Winnipeg, Canada. a 

Read the South African Bee Journal to 
be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write the Hon. Treas- 
urer, E. E. A. Leach, Box 57, East Rand 
P. O., Transvaal, South Africa. 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, 
San Angelo, Texas, the only ranch mag- 
azine publisher serving the Angora Goat 
industry. Subscription—$1.50, Sample co- 
py, fifteen cents.. 
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Now booking orders for 1947 
Leather Colored Italian Queens 
and Package Bees 


Write for Prices 


Lynn Williams 
Rt. 3 Oroville, Calif. 











Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds Now. 


March, 1947 


| 
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For Over 
10 Generations 


Queens from stock that has 
been selected, tested, and line- 
bred for resistance to American 
foulbrood for over 10 genera- 
tions are now available. The 
association is continuing ar- 
rangements to furnish queens 
from DR stock and package 
bees to its members. These 
daughter queens are from 
mother queens especially ‘se- 
lected after tests in 1946 for re- 
sistance, uniformity, and gath- 
ering qualities. 


Pkgs. with DR queens 
Queens 2lbs. 3 lbs. 


1 to 9 (ea.) $1.65 $5.20 $6.20 
10 to 49 (ea.) 1.50 5.00 6.00 
50 to 99 (ea.) 1.40 4.75 5.85 
100-up (ea.) 1.35 4.65 5.75 
Membership not necessarily 
confined to residents of Iowa. 


Iowa Beekeepers Assn. 
State House, Des Moines, Iowa 

















Dixieland’s 


Leather Colored Italians 
Package Bees and Queens 
for May and June Delivery 


Unable to supply until May 15th 


Queens 2 lbs. 3lbs. 4 lbs. 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 $7.20 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.55 6.85 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 6.50 


Prices after June Ist: 
Queens 2 lbs. 3lbs. 4 Ibs. 
1-25 $1.10 $4.20 $5.55 $6.90 
25-99 1.00 3.95 5.25 6.55 
100-up 90 3.70 4.95 6.20 


Dixieland Apiaries 


Greenville, Alabama 
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TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS 
ITALIAN (Continued from page 165) ce 
starts a little later and continues 
Package Bees & Queens for five or six weeks, the two- ba 
Also Daughters of Queens pound package if installed reason- | — r 
Bred for Resistance ably early will give good results. | aes 
Accepting orders for May and later How to Install the Packages with - 
shipping. Booked full for April. Even though I have been han- 
Prices in U. S. Funds dling packages for over 30 years I Bo 
Late of: Gavene ay 05 do not claim to know all about the noemoan 
| oy “a “aa ‘kas business. I have tried most of the | =eassa 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 prescribed methods of putting bees | Now | 
“a ae ae into hives and even with the sup- H Be 
eaten bs posedly best methods I occasionally i) Itali 
Homan Bros. lose some queens. 
Shannon, Miss. This business of installing pack- H 
ages comes rather close to home be- | Be 
a cause I have ordered ten packages f 7 
of bees which are supposed to ar- = 
rive here — April 16th. I have | — 
an apiary of 50 colonies which I ; 
DEXTERS wish to increase to 60. I have al- a 
Package Bees and Queens ready made some preparations for tl 2eIb 
First Quality Italians the packages. About three weeks aa 
: ago on a warm Saturday afternoon ; = 
| Send us your order promptly for when bees were flying well I went ' 
package Bees for shipment from out to my yard and prepared sin- ‘ 
init — = y Fieve be _ gle story hives with drawn combs i) oR. 
S-1b. PRE. w. Young laying queen, °5.00§ | TNO IOs the hives mouseorcet. | = 
TERMS: Small orders, cash in full. Here is What I Propose to ‘Do: 
ios Gee wae y+ By ay When the packages arrive I will N 
take them out to the yard rather 2-Ib. 1 
aa 4 ° pene late in the evening after having the 3-Ib. 1 
a ae bees fill up with warm sugar syrup Queen 
made of equal parts water and sug- 
eae ar. I will remove about five drawn Ken 
combs from each hive temporarily, eee 
then dump the bees into the empty 
GASPARD’S : spaces in the hives, releasing the a 
. caged queens among the bees when Q 
Quality Queens and Package Bees they have begun to crawl on the 
. . combs. Then the frames I removed 
ene 1947 “Scavere ity th wath are placed back in the hives and the : 
order, balance 10 a er covers put on. Of course, I’ll feed For q 
health ag mm nein each the bees Syrup, using a bee feeder. 
shipment. Prices as follows: 
1-49 50-up Honey and Beeswax Wanted | Sn 
=2 lb. pkg. with queen, $4.25 $4.00 We are ALWAYS in the market i 
23 Ib. pkg. with queen, 5.25 5.00 paying best market prices a 
24 Ib. pkg. with queen, 6.25 6.00 ome oe oF A 
B5 ib. pkg. with queen, 7.25 7.00 Being business since 1958 
= Queens $1.25 each. Ha 
The Fred W. Muth Co. 
: Gaspard Bee Co., Hessmer, La. = 229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
UULUIOTELETT TT WU Ms 
Better Bred Queens Three Banded Italians 


We are booked to capacity until May 15th. 


Write us for prices after that date. 


> >) a) ae) ee 


Calvert Apiaries Calvert, Alabama. 
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attvuerenrteverteriernrneeceeanereecroeeneenneneecerreareere reer eT 
400 to 800 Nuclei : 
— Two or 3 frame. Delivery after; | 2 HE JOHN M. DAVIS STRAIN 
y0- y afte: = 
| April 15th. You bring your equip- = ITALIAN QUEENS 
ment, we place nuclei in your = BRED THE DAVIS WAY 
hives here, you take them home 2 Guaranteed to please 
with you. Write for particulars. = Untested ...... $1.25 each 
-_ Jackson Apiaries 5 Tested ........ 2.00 each 
Ae Box 813 Cameron, Texas 5 After June 30th, 1.00 each 
the | _ " = Untested only 
r= - == 1 | 2 c i 
ees | Now Booking Orders for Package}: = , a oe a 
p- | | Bees and Queens for 1947 = Little’s Apiaries 5 
ly || Italian and Caucasian Queens = P. O. Box 122 : 
m Write for Prices = Shelbyville, Tennessee 2 
wo ' R. E. LaBarre = Where Quality Reigns = 
2 i Box 172 Shasta Co. 5 = 
— Cottonwood, California > 
ave 
ti . ae , a 
bs ' 
= 2-Ib. a $4.00 beet a ae 
oks ' 3-Ib. package with queen, 5.00 Highest Quality Package Bees 
. 4-Ib. pooanee with ——, 6.00 Select Three-Banded Italian 
ent ian Gaon oe amaen, Queens of our Own Production 
sin- \ Bunkie Bee Farm Quantity 1-11 12-99 100-up 
nbs i] oR. F. D. 2, Box 85, Bunkie, La. _- = va060O "Gs he ce 
Re, OSS a - All packages shipped Express Collect. 
$1.00 per package will book your order. 
Do: Now Booking for May Queens, less than a dozen, $1.50 ea.; 
= nate oii, 2223 wou ma” ho 
-lb. w. queen , 8! ay f 2 _ 
the 3-Ib. w. queen 5.00 4.85 4.7591 | | Queens. Live Delivery and Satisfaction 
rup I ae os tit neue $1.25 each Guaranteed. 
ug- J. P. Corona JOHN C. HOGG, Apiarist 
i Kenner, La. ; Box 124 Tifton, Georgia. 
lly, 
the 
e iis 
hen QUALITY ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS for 1947 
the Quantity 1-2 3-29 30-98 99 & over 
2 Ib. package and queen $4.50 $4.30 $4.15 $4.00 
ved 3 Ib. package and queen 5.50 5.30 5.15 5.00 
the Queen only 1.50 1.40 1.30 1.25 
eed For queenless packages. deduct price of queen. Packages F. O. B. Queens postpaid. 
1 Deposit, $1.00 per package at booking, remainder due prior to shipping. 
el GIRARDEAU APIARIES 
Tifton, Georgia J. H.Girardeau, Jr., Mer. 
| ; 
Booked to Capacity for April 
Have open dates in May for three pound packages aed 
) with and without queens. 
non : In lots of 1-29, each with Queen ....... $5.10 
i 4 FOP laa eat ea RE 4.50 
! For queenless packages deduct $1.10 from the 
j above prices. For Introduced Packages add 
$1.10 to the price of each package . 
JACKSON APIARIES 
j Funston, Georgia 
URE 
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Red River Valley Apiaries 


oD 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
Book Your Order NOW! 
Deliveries Start 
First Week in April 
Live Delivery and 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Prices: 
eee $1.35 
SO-300 2.05%: 1.25 
Over 100 1.15 


books order—balance 10 
days before shipment. 


10% 


Chicota, Texas 
Telegraph Address: Paris, Texas 
Telephone: Paris, Texas 2748-W-3 





PLANT'S 
3-Banded Italians 


Our queens are rigidly culled 
and reared from only the highest 
producing gentle stock. Packages 
are full weight, young bees in 
new light weight cages. No dis- 
ease has ever been found in any 
of our queen or package yards. 


1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-Ib. pkg. $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3-lb. pkg. 5.75 5.50 5.25 


Queens, $1.25 each, any number 


Above prices include young lay- 
ing queens and are F. O. B. ship- 
ping point. Queens are postpaid. 
$1.00 per package with order. 
balance 10 days or more prior to 
shipping date. 


W. E. PLANT 


Rt. 2 Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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Northern California 


Package Bees 
and 


Queens 


Geo. E. Smith 


R. 2 
Yuba City, California 


Member of the California 
Bee Breeder’s Association 
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Bright Italian 
Bees & Queens 


We are not booked up yet with pack- 
age orders so we can still take on 
more. Place your order now before 
shipping starts and be on time. We 
have been shipping the brigh. 3- 
banded bees for 27 years. We guar- 
antee safe arrival and furnish health 
certificate. All packages F. O. B. 
Express. 
2-lb. pkg. w. queen, $4.25; 6-up, $4.15 
3-lb. pkg. w. queen, 5.50; 6-up, 5.40 
Untested queens 1.30; 6-up, 1.25 
Tested queens 2.50; 6-up, 2.40 


Norman Bee Co. 
Ramer, Alabama 

















Whittle’s 


Leather colored Italians 


Book your order now for 1947 
1947 Packages with Queen 


2 Ibs. 3 lbs. 4 Ibs. 

1-24 $4.50 $5.85 $7.20 
24-99 4.25 5.55 6.85 
100-up 4.00 5.25 6.50 


Our bees and service will please you 


G. E. Whittle 


Greenville, Alabama 
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ARE you in line to produce a 
PACKAGE BEES crop of honey in 1947? 
HAVE you ordered and had 
accepted the number of 
led AND QUEENS PACKAGE BEES 
ges you will need? 
in WILL you receive your bees at 
dis. Leather Colored Italians the time you need them to 
any | Bred for Production produce the most surplus? 
“ds These questions are important 
; J Prices of Package Bees and Queens to you so do not delay long- 
-up Lots of 21b. 3 1b. Ex Queen er. We stand ready and qual- 
00 | 1 to 24 $4.00 $5.00 $1.25 ified to fulfill t ‘ 
25 to 99 3.85 4.80 1.10 eq vo fullili our part. 
25 100 or more 3.75 4.70 1.10 DATES are rapidly being filled 
yer | to capacity. Delay will only 
Terms: 25% deposit to book or- decrease the number of open 
ay- der, balance ten days before ship- dates. 
ulp- ping date. We replace any bees WE WILL NOT accept more or- 
uid. that die in transit if it our fault. ders for any day’s shipment 
ler. » | If it is the carriers’ fault, file than can reasonably be filled. 
to claim with them. We start ship- REMEMBER we deliver Qual- 
ping February 1. Old customers ity young bees with only 
will be given preference. young queens that are pro- 
ductive. 
poe 2 lb. with queen $4.30 each 





The Island Apiary |||?" "tt¥*P.oauce"" 


Collier City, Fla. ROSSMAN & LONG 
P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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BESSONET’S ITALIANS 


) 
4 
4 We are sold out on March queens and packages and are unable to 
accept more April orders until further notice. Booking queen and 
4 package orders for delivery after May 15th. 

Bessonet Bee Company 
Donaldsonville, La. 
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| ELECTRIC UNCAPPING KNIFE .......... $12.00 
and 
. | QUEEN TRANSFERRING TOOL ........... $2.25 
| Pierce Patents 
! Macy Electric Knife Company 
: 3 6729 Seville Avenue 
' Huntington Park California | 
re = SESSSSSSSSSS Hi 
se March, 1947 179 
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Package Bees 
with Queens 


Italians 


Prices: 


3 lb. pkg. with queen, $5.65 
2 Ib. pkg. with queen, 4.50 
Extra queen 1.35 


By Express 


We Serve to Serve Again 


Sunny South 


Apiaries 
I. Clark, Prop. 
Marksville, La. 





(Continued from page 145) 
by denying the specific vegetative 
organisms in their presence, normal 


| ANNOTATIONS 


nutrition, in this way preventing 
their multiplication and leading to 
their ultimate death. Thus, al- 
though they are not chemical dis- 
infectants, their end results are the 
same, although sulfa drugs, in the 
light of this explanation, will not 
affect spores. Therefore, spraying 
the brood with warm sulfa solution 
should prove as helpful as feeding, 
if not more helpful. There is no 
question of wide adulteration of 
honey if the time of preventive 
treatment or active treatment be 
adjusted. Similarly there is no 
question of propagating susceptible 
bees since requeening is in our 
hands. 




















Italian Bees and Queens 
We are booking orders for Spring 
1947. Only 20% with order; balance 
10 days before shipping date. 
Prices as follows: 





2 Ib. package with queen .... $4.00 
3 Ib. package with queen .... 5.00 
4 Ib. package with queen .... 6.00 


—— | 





The Star Bee Farm 


Hessmer, La. 











| I am booked to capacity 
on package bees for 1947. 

i I can still accept orders 
for Italian queens for ship- 

ment after May 20th. 
Price, $1.10 each. 


A. M. Peach 


Baldwyn, Miss. 











Olsen Apiaries 
Package Bees — Queens 
Prices are right 
Order yours now 
Box 61 Shasta Co. 


Cottonwood, California 














Package Bees for 1947 

2-Ib. package with queen, $4.00 ea. 

3-lb. package with queen, 5.00 ea. 

4-lb. package with queen, 6.00 ea. 
Queenless package, deduct $1.00 from 
above price. 20% down books order. 

Hessmer ‘Bee Farm 
Hessmer, La. 








ELK MOUNTAIN 
POLLEN SUPPLEMENT 

is the early spring answer to a field 
bee’s prayer. SCIENTIFICALLY 
BLENDED, ready to feed. THE BEES 
LOVE IT. Send $1.00 for a postpaid 
trial bag with feeding instructions 
and price lists. 

ELK MOUNTAIN PRODUCTS CO. 
P. O. Box 233, Carbondale, Penna. 

ee a iil 














Brewer’s yeast and 

expeller mixed 1 to 
Brewer’s yeast 
Soyflour 


aging. 





POLLEN SUBSTITUTES 


soy flour 
6 


Write for prices in larger quantities. 
if you wish it by parcel post. 
All prices collect, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


M. Y. S. Company, Bainbridge, New York. 


1 Ib. 5 Ib. 10 Ib. 25 Ib. 
$0.75 $1.50 $3.25 

$0.40 1.50 2.75 5.50 
1.40 2.75 


Include postage 


Allow 2 unds for pack- 
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QUEEN INTRODUCTION 
(Continued from page 141) 

Young virgins can safely be di- 
rectly introduced to stocks at all 
times when drones are flying. 

In such cases it is necessary, na- 
turally, to wait until the virgin has 
mated and is judged to be laying, 
before making an investigation, but 
usually examination is not resented 
under these circumstances. 

Surrey, England. 








Gentle Northern Queens 
From Tested 3-Banded 
Italian Breeding Stock 

This hardy improved strain of bees 
are being reared under natural con- 
ditions here in the NORTH. 

Prices June Ist to October 20th: 
Untested Queens (each) $1.35 
Tested Queens in large 

cages (each) 2.25 
Export Queens (each) 4.75 
20% in U. S. Funds will confirm order. 

Balance before shipment is made. 
We ship Airmail postpaid 
Prompt Service, Satisfaction 


Barger Apiaries 
Carey, Ohio. 


a 











York’s Package Bees 


and Queens 
Quality Bred Italians 
Booked full until middle of 
May, accepting orders for ship- 
ping after May 15th and later. 
Rush orders now before all 
dates are filled. 
Package Bees with Queens 


| 
1-2 3-27 30-99 102-up 
2-lb. pkg. $4.50 $4.35 $4.20 $4.00 
3-lb. pkg. 5.50 5.35 5.20 5.00 
Extra Queen 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.35 
| Queenless packages 


deduct $1.15 per package. 

Extra queens ordered separ- 
ate by mail and package bees 
by express only. We recom- 
mend 3-lb. size package as best 
all-around size. If convenient, 
small orders cash, larger or- 
ders $1.00 deposit per package 
to insure order, and balance 
not less than two weeks prior 
to shipping date. 


York Bee Company 
Jesup, Georgia, U. S. A. 
(The Universal Apiaries) 

















to you in that you may purch 


our bees have made for them 
race or strain. 


Kerr is one of the foremost queen 


be sure that we are prepared 





For Queenless packages deduct price of queen. 


ras 


Leather Italian Bees and Queens 


We have been shipping breeder queens to Europe, Egypt, 
Australia, South America, and Cuba. This fact means much 


ase these bees for your own re- 


queening at reasonable prices. 
We are proud to be in position to maintain the reputation 


selves and for us. 


We guarantee that our queens are positively gentler than any Italian 
bee available and that their gathering ability is superior to any other 
They will not swarm unless badly neglected. 
bees will make a living where others starve. 


We have been fortunate in having Mr. R. H. Kerr join our force. Mr. 


These 


breeders in this country. 


With exceptional personnel in our organization, you may 


to serve you well. 


Prices from April Ist to June Ist: 


Queens 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 4 lbs. 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 $7.20 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.55 6.85 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 6.50 

Prices after June Ist: 

1-24 $1.10 $4.20 $5.55 $6.90 
25-99 1.00 3.95 5.25 6.55 
100-up .90 3.70 4.95 6.20 


Packages F. O. B. 





Jeanerette. Queens Prepaid. Clipped or by Airmail at no extra cost. 
i The Rich Honey Farms 
j Jeanerette, Louisiana. 
March, 1947 
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JENSEN‘S PUETT’S PACKAGE 
“Magnolia State” Strain Italian BEES & QUEENS | 
Package Bees and Queens | 
What counts in package bees and Proven best by test over a pe- 
queens is “Quality” plus ‘Delivery”, riod of 25 years. You can eas- Abov 
not promises and excuses. $ ' 
ily wait too late. When our full 
It is one thing to write high-falut | . * = 
advertisements, but quite Ga oe capacity is reached we cannot | = 
deliver the goods. accept further orders. Send i g 
We do not claim to have the only | $1.00 per package deposit. | = 
good bees or queens, nor to make = 
shipment exactly on the dot in ever i n 2 
case; but we dare say we average wi Package Bees with Queens | 3 
with the best, which still doesn’t sat- Quan. 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 Ib. | 
isfy us. After 33 years experience 1 to 9 $4.50 $5.65 $6.80 g 
we are aware we still have plent 
to learn. Some day, if we hes long 12 to 48 4.25 Men ee } = 
enough, we hope by trying hard, to 51 to 99 4.15 ‘ 3 
do better. Above 4.00 §.15 6.30 z 
Prices: = 
anaes 1-24 25-99 100-up For Loose-Queen type add $1.00 | g 
2 Ib. pkg. w. queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 per package. For queenless pack- 2 
3 lb. pkg. w. queen 5.85 5.55 5.25 ages deduct $1.25. = 
Queens 1.40 1.30 1.20 = 
Jensen’s Apiaries The Puett Company 
Macon, Miss. a 
Where QUALITY is a “FIRST” Hahira, Ga. 
pact Setietiat jaan seetneiy ahaa it REARS ons H 
pilll PAT smut Hint vit mt funni TON mm TE ( 
z Italian Bees and Queens for 1947 | ed sho 
= 18) 
= Hardy — High producing — Gentle flakes. 
= 2 Ib. nkg. with young laying queen ........ $4.00 inch pé 
= 3 lb. pkg. with young laying queen ........ 5.00 prepare 
= SS se aC agig dace ata ahd aa aah am ace 1.25 ered c! 
B. J. Bordelon Apiaries, Moreauville, La. with v 
5 MC | MTU LL secure] 
ees on with t 
° , while « 
Bright Italian Queens and Package Bees ing tit 
Queens from our apiaries will give you beautiful gentle bees and service done. 
unexcelled. Experience over the years has taught us the how in rearing T 
the best. You must be satisfied. Try them. { OpE 
Untested queens: 1 to 24, $1.25 each; 25 to 99, $1.15 each; 100-up, gether 
$1.10 each. Package bees: After April 20th, 2 lb. pkg. with queen, \ meg b 
4 $4.00 each; 3 lb. pkg. with queen, $5.00 each. ; Sprink 
Cotton Belt Apiaries, Box 163, Klondike, Texas. > tea 
penctnst = utes or 
SUNKIST om 
Packages < Queens blespoc 
Italian 3% te 
We expect to have March queens and packages. Send us your inquiries. teaspoc 
We can accept limited additional ordd@rs in April and May. ’ . { 
Live delivery—health certificate—young mated queens and bees. separa 
Prices: Soak 
1-25 26-up 5 minu 
2 lb. with queen $4.25 $4.00 der. an 
3 lb. with queen 5.25 5.00 ti : 
Queen 1.25 1.15 il as f 
Sunkist Bee Company om Convent, La. yolks ; 
oughly 
FSO TSS 5 HL A TRE CRE RRR RA LEMONS = IB March, 
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Above photo shows a part of one of our queen yards containing over 10,000 nuclei 


Italian Bees and Young Queens 


We still have open dates for package bees and queen orders 
during latter half of April and all through May. 











2 
I PRICES—WITH QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
2 1to9  10to49 50to99 100 and up 
| 2 Ib. pkg. with queen (each) $4.50 $4.25 $4.15 $4.00 

3 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 5.65 5.40 5.30 5.15 = 
EI 4 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 6.80 6.55 6.45 6.30 = 
I Queens (each) $1.35 Tested $2.00 2 
3 2 
2 We Solicit Large Orders Z 
e e e = 
Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. : 
TTL LLL UUVUULOONIUATTOVAI OANA EADEAUUUUAUOOE HOON EAE Fe TTT TUT uz 
HONEY BRAN TREATS and fold into batter. Bake in hot 
(Continued from page 142) waffle iron. Serve with honey. 

ed shortening, then mix just enough Aurora, Nebr. 


to dampen flour. Fold in bran 
flakes. Turn into greased 8 x 8 x 2- 
inch pan. If desired, batter may be 
prepared and stored overnight, cov- 
ered closely with damp cloth, then 
with waxed paper and tying down 
securely. Before baking sprinkle 
with topping and allow to stand 
while oven is heating. Increase bak- 


ing time to 30 minutes or until 
done. 
Topping is made by mixing to- 


gether brown sugar, cinnamon, nut- 
meg, butter, and % cup bran flakes. 
Sprinkle over top of batter and bake 
in hot oven, 400 degrees F., 25 min- 
utes or until done. 
Honey Bran Waffles 

One cup bran, 2 cups milk, 2 ta- 
blespoons honey, 2 cups sifted flour, 
3% teaspoons baking powder, % 
teaspoon salt, 4% cup fat, and 2 eggs, 
separated. 

Soak bran in milk and honey for 
5 minutes. Sift flour, baking pow- 
der, and salt together; cut in fat un- 
til as fine as meal. Add beaten egg 
yolks and soaked bran. Mix thor. 
oughly. Beat egg whites until stiff 


March, 1947 


oe 
Honeybees Pollinating Alfalfa 
(Continued from page 139) 

One-half million acres of alfalfa 
and a limited amount of sweet clo- 
ver provide nearly all the surplus 
honey produced in Utah. Before 
1930 the honeybee population was 
augmented annually about 30 per 
cent by the moving of bees from 
California to summer ranges near 
Utah alfalfa-seed fields. At that time 
the traffic was sharply curtailed by 
the passage of a Utah embargo law, 
which was repealed in 1934. The 
idea that honeybees are rather inju- 
rious to alfalfa flowers is still cur- 
rent with some seed growers. The 
distribution of bees within the State 
is not definitely known for much of 
the period concerned. However, a 
sharp reduction in seed production 
coincident with the prevention of 10 
to 12 thousand colonies of honeybees 
from attending the fields is evident.* 
*The data on which this statement is based 
are from the yearbooks of the S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the migra- 


tion records are from various sources of 
information in California. 
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QUEENS — 
We are booked up on Packages and Caucasian Hy 
Queens until after May 20th, but we can still take a \ 
few orders for Italian Queens for April and May. | H | 
After May 20th we will be able to handle both Pack- H 
age and Queen Orders in either Caucasian or Italian. 
May We Have Your Business? , « 
. ‘ 0 
We Will Please You as We Have Many Others in the Past | 
—- ’ 
1947 Prices Through May 20th: 
Queens 2 lb. 3 lb. 4 lb. 5 Ib. | ' 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 $7.20 $8.55 ‘ 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.55 6.85 8.15 : 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 6.50 y Py i 
Queens Clipped or by Airmail at No Extra Cost ; 
1947 Prices After May 20th: } ft 
Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 Ib. 5 Ib. Lt of 
1-24 $1.10 $4.20 $5.55 $6.90 $8.25 f 
25-99 1.00 3.95 5.25 6.55 7.85 
100-up .90 3.70 4.95 6.20 7.45 ' 
For Queenless Package Deduct Price of Queen 
. . ; 
The Stover Apiaries 3 
| Our 
Mayhew, Mississippi K| you 
| PLA 
 livir 
i) with 
\ ders 
e ' ; S, 
Pollen Substitute Be 
' i ‘ 
‘ . 
Dry pollen substitute is so easy to i time 
feed. One hunderd pounds takes only a i Hov 
minute to mix and then simply pour it iH : 
into a tub or any handy receptacle and f EN( 
place it near your bees in the sunshine \ ING 
and watch them go to work. ' and 
Each colony will take about 5 pounds : sah 
of substitute during the spring and feed- ition 
ing should start late in February north you 
of the Ohio River and earlier farther ' of s 
south. The proper mixture is one part \ ff qdoir 
of yeast to 6 parts of soy. Circular with anal 
each order. ' : 
25 Ib. bag Soy flour, wt. 27 Ibs., $2.75 . = 
100 Ib. bag Soy flour, wt. 103 Ibs., 7.15 i 
500 Ib. bag Soy flour, per 100 Ibs., 6.65 ' vite 
2000 Ib. bag Soy flour, per 100 Ibs., 6.35 oe 
5 Ib. bag Yeast, wt. 6 Ibs., 1.50 yy “&F 
March 2, 1946 | - 
at ‘Crawfordsville, Indiana, by 25 Ib. bag Yeast, wt. 27 Ibs., 6.00 ° F sen 
s yi } you 
sildie Geek Gn aoe ellen 100 Ib. bag Yeast, wt. 103 Ibs., 17.00 
substitute. All Prices F. O. B. Paducah fF We 
H hav 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 3 
184 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE SErEEe: 
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How To Do 


Wonders with a Little Land! 


Our FREE BOOKLET will tell 
you all about our “HAVE-MORE” 
PLAN for “a little land—a lot of 
living”....how to do wonders 
with an acre or so of land. .won- 
ders with a garden, fruits, ber- 
ries, poultry, livestock, etc.. .all 
on a small scale..in*’ your spare 
time! 


How, thanks to the NEW SCI- 
ENCE OF MINIATURE FARM- 
ING, thanks to the quick freezer 
and many other new inventions, 
you can actually raise most of 
your family’s food in a few hours 
of spare time a week and enjoy 
doing it....How to add a ‘‘Har- 
vest Kitchen” to make your house 
a more pleasant and productive 
home (your wife will love it!)... 
how this new way to live on an 
acre or so of land can mean bet- 
ter health, more happiness, more 
security and independence for 
you, and your family. 


We Robinsons know because we 
have lived this way for years. Our 


“HAVE MORE” PLAN gives you 
the benefit of all our experience 
working out the small-scale sci- 
entific, wonder-working methods 
we tell you about. (Perhaps you 
have seen the stories about our 
2-acre miniature farm in Reader’s 
Digest, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, etc.) 


Free Booklet 

If you’d like to do WONDERS 
with a LITTLE LAND...if you’d 
like to make the very most of the 
garden, farm, or country home 
you now have—or hope to have 
some day—please write to me 
now for our FREE BOOKLET 
about our“ HAVE-MORE” PLAN. 
I guarantee it will open your eyes 
to some mighty good new idcas— 
and to a far more satisfying way 
to live in these United States. 
Send postcard now to: 


ED ROBINSON 
Box 2203, Noroton, Conn. 





























RRR ETRE hi it TNO EE NOME: CRB 
TANQUARY HONEY FARMS, INC. 


QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 


We will have lots of queens starting March 5th and will continue 
to have them through October. May we help you with your Queen 
i We are completely booked up for package bees through 

pril. 

Place your order for queens early. We guarantee safe arrival on 
ee and queens. Queens clipped at no extra cost. Queens Post- 
paid. 

Price List to June Ist: 
: 1to5 6to49 50to99 100 up 
2 lb. pkg. bees with queen $4.50 $4.35 $4.20 $4.00 


3 lb. pkg. bees with queen 5.50 5.35 5.20 5.00 
4 lb. pkg. bees with queen 6.50 6.35 6.20 6.00 
5 Ib. pkg. bees with queen 7.40 7.25 7.10 7.00 
Queen 1.45 1.40 1.35 1.30 
Tested Queen 2.30 2.20 2.10 2-00 


Price List after June Ist: 
2 lb. pkg. bees with queen $4.25 $4.10 $3.95 $3.75 
3 lb. pkg. bees with queen 5.25 5.10 4.95 4.75 


4 lb. pkg. bees with queen 6.25 6.10 5.95 he 
5 Ib. pkg. bees with queen 7.20 7.00 6.85 6.75 
Queen 1.30 1.25 1.10 1.00 
Tested Queen 2.15 2.00 1.95 1.80 


Queenless packages, deduct $1.15 per package. 
Queens POSTPAID—Package bees express collect. 
Payable in U. S. Funds. 


Tanquary Honey Farms, Inc., Lena, S. C. 
Sk ah NE HS LT A INNER RRR eM: a 
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BERNELL’S 


Leather Colored Queens 
Bred for Resistance 


RR MI 2 atta asics a gia aah an ah ane aA $1.35 
2-lb. package with queen .............. 4.50 
3-lb. package with queen .............. 5.50 
4-lb. package with queen .............. 6.50 
R. L. Bernell 
Route 6 Box 270 Telephone: FR 4414 


New Orleans 17, Louisiana 





ome ee em oe 








QUEENS Fall Queens a Specialty QUEENS 


You send the order; I have the queens 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 


1 to 25, $1.35; 26 and up, $1.20—From Imported Strains. 
Y% books orders. Balance before shipping. All queens clipped and by 
air mail at no extra cost. (All Queens after June 15, $.100.) 


J.B. TATE & SON 
1029 No. 4th St., Nashville 7, Tenn. Tel. No. 34509M 
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LUMBER 


is not scarce at 


Babcock Honey Company’s new beehive factory. 


This new plant, located in the heart of the white 
pine and cypress timber regions, is now in full produc- 
tion to give you QUALITY beehives that will match 
any on the market at any price. 


Only Babcock offers you hives made with everlasting Cypress 
bottom boards, bodies of Cypress or high quality soft beehive 
pine, and telescoping covers complete with pure aluminum met- 
al covering. These are truly everlasting hives with years of ser- 
vice built into every part. Completely dovetailed, this perfect 
fitting equipment is well worth the slight additional cost and will 
pay for itself many times. All hives are supplied with divided 
bottom bar standard frames unless otherwise specified. 


Orders are now being accepted for only the following items, 
therefore we would appreciate your not asking us to quote prices 
on anything else. 


Beehives, complete as above, and without inner covers. 
Shipped only in multiples of five, ten, etc. 


Furnished in 10-frame size only— 

FIVE COMPLETE HIVES ............... $28.75 
COVERS ONLY, complete with 7 75 
aluminum coverimg, five fOr .......c6c0ccees e 
Bottom Boards, made of 100% pure Cypress 5 25 
UE TUS oc oo Se dess, Gok aa a SR ose Fae ENC NaS . 


We cannot accept orders for extra frames or supers at this time. 
Watch this space for later information on these items. 


Orders for complete hives, covers only, or bottom boards will 
be filled in order received. 


BABCOCK HONEY COMPANY 


803 Sumter Street Columbia, S. C. 
Telegraph: Western Union Telephone: 41621 
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Italian Package Bees 


Headed by Our Famous Queens 
Prices for 1947 Delivery: 


Queens 2 lb. 3 lb. 4 lb. 5 lh. 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 $7.20 $8.55 
For orders over 24 please write us for price list. 
We solicit queen orders. Quality and Service guaran- 
teed. Apiaries accredited and certified by the Alabama 
Department of Agriculture. 


0. K. ANDERSON & SON APIARIES 
Box 193 Coffee Springs, Alabama 
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WIRE | Ieee 
edged 
IMBEDDER | mich 
Mfg. by Mayb 
R. P. EASTON fed 
1227 Cornell Ave., Hillcrest 
Binghamton, New York E plenty} 
The first workable, safe, and fool-proof wire imbedder on the market. A strong | They: 
plastic box containing a special transformer and voltage control, a switch, and i help t 
wire leads with suitable pinch clamps for attaching to the ordinary steel wire 
which is used on your frames to reinforce foundation. The voltage control knob They 
and switch give you FINGER-TIP HEAT CONTROL thereby permitting you to ride t 
imbed all wires the same in each sheet of foundation. By reinforcing your foun- 
dation with horizontal wires you make 3-ply or crimp wired foundation even bet- Lots « 
ter. Your combs cannot sag in the hives or break in the extractor. the su 
Price $11.50. Weight 3% pounds. 
TO Ms trees, 
er grass, 
like o 
e 
Master Mix Pollen But « 
| they | 
Stands out in the lead. mot 
We tried other mixtures, such as soybean ou s 
flour and syrup, but the bees took Master y 
Mix first. Made from cottonseed meal, soy- Gosh. 
bean flour, skim milk, brewer’s yeast, natural Y 
pollen invert sugar, and sulfathiazole. to gi 
We have 165 colonies with electric heaters kids! 
and by feeding Master Mix and syrup we had 
brood in from 2 to 4 frames Dec. 15th, while 
unheated colonies were dormant. Package } 
bees also need pollen and syrup to build up 
fast. Our electric mill is busy mixing Mas- 
ter Mix Pollen. 
Order at once. 1 No. 10 Ib. pail, $2.50 
6 for $13.50. 
Send for FREE CIRCULARS 
We breed three kinds of queens in separate 
F , : yards. ITALIANS, CAUCASIANS, mated to 
The picture shows an_ inexpensive Italian drones, and Daughters of queens bred 
way to = —w — "oo for RESISTANCE. ‘ 
No. 1 shows all polien taxen. — —— 
No. 5 shows lid inverted in right 2 Ib. pkg. bees with queen, $5.00 — 
iti 3 lb. pkg. bees with queen, 6.25 
position for the bees. — . 2. & ith een. 7.50 
No. 6 Bucket lid filled ready to 4 . pkg. bees wi 4 = 
turn over for the bees. Extra queens, $1.50 each. Prot 
Over 30 years a shipper all over U. S. A. and Canada. Sulfathiazole used ex 
in feed at no extra cost to you 10% books your order. 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES, R. 2, Box 23, Weslaco, Texas. eet 
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is an Easter seal 


It’s only a small piece of crinkly 
edged paper with a back that’s 
mighty sticky when it gets wet... 
Maybe it doesn’t look like much, 
but I know a lot of kids who see 
plenty in this little Easter seal .. . 
They see wheel chairs and crutches to 
help them get out and do things— 
They see a school, and others see a 
ride to school... 

Lots of them see camp... camp in 
the summer, good hot sunshine, real 
trees, acres of sweet-smelling green 
grass, and swimming, playing .. . 
like other kids... 

But don’t get me wrong, mister— 
they don’t really see all this. These 
kids just dream.it, because that’s 
what they can have with the dollars 
you spend for Easter seals. . . 
Gosh, mister, it’s wonderful of you 
to give us a chance to be like other 
kids! 


BUY AND USE 


EASTER 
SEALS 








Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds Now. 


March, 1947 








THE ONLY WORTHWHILE 
QUEEN EXCLUDER 


on the market 





—s 


mid ! 
Shida 


Chrysler’s All Steel Electric 
Welded Queen Excluder al- 
lows maximum bee Passage, 
better ventilation, more hon- 
ey production. No wood, no 
sharp edges to injure bees, no 
burr combs. New rust proof- 
ing process. So durably 
made and accurately spaced 
that it is permanently Queen 
excluding and will last a life- 
time. Sales increasing stead- 
ily each year. Present price, 
75¢e each. For earliest deliv- 
ery place your order at once. 
Send for circular E-2. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 


Chatham - Ontario - Canada 








I UTTTTUGSOTOOTOCOTOT AT ATTAATO TOUT TTTNATTTATTTTTTTTTTATAAAATTATTATTNATTAT 

New Round Metal Hive, built as the 
bees would have it built. Frames 10 
inches diameter, 30 frames to hive, no 
supers required, easy to handle hive 
and control swarming, maximum pro- 
duction assured. Asbestos lined, com- 
plete with foundation, price, $15.00. 


A. H. Schmidt 
White Bear Lake, Minn. 
ul 





R. 8. 
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Modern Beekeeping 
The picture magazine of beekeep- 
ing. We show you with pictures how 
to do the job easier, quicker, and 
better. Special inventor’s page. 
One year, $1.00. Free sample copy. 
Modern Beekeeping 
Paducah, Kentucky 














Italian Bees and Queens 


2 Ib. with queen ...... $4.00 
3 Ib. with queen ...... 5.00 
4 lb. with queen ...... 6.00 


Certificate of inspection wad 
safe delivery guaranteed. 


Clover Bee Farms 
Hessmer, La. 














The Beekeepers’ Magazine 
1 year, $1.50; 3 years, $3.00 
If you haven’t seen this 
popular journal, send for 
free sample copy. 


The Beekeepers’ Magazine 
3110 Piper Road, Lansing 15, Mich. | 
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We Recommend | | 
ot Nl 
‘ Wr 
H Bee Suppues 3 
] 
i] 
‘ . . 
For Michigan 
Anticipate your needs for 
H 1947 NOW and order early. E 
‘ ( 
We'll do our best to give you Immediate 
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H are available. De svery. 
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w ° 
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Successor to M. H. Hunt & Son ‘ ‘Send for Valuable free Bulletin é. yeep 
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SOMETHING NEW! BEEHIVE ENTRANCE CLOSURES _ om 
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F 
i 
LOWER CLOSURE 
UPPER CLOSURE i’ 
Useful labor saving devices to simplify your beekeeping. ly 
Featuring ease of operation, semi-automatic locking action : iH 
and durability of construction. 
Upper closure ...... $0.80 i 
= : Lower closure ...... 1.30 = | 
= Write for free descriptive literature and quantity discounts. . H 
= VOHO PRODUCTS, R. F. D. No. 2, _ Ogdensburg, N.Y. = _— 
SAN VUNEU ALATA ALATA He | DONANLAN ANANDA UATE TAN 
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NOTICE 


Write for prices for having 
your wax made up or 
outright purchase of 


SCHMIDT’S 


Economy Foundation 











Not excelled for quality 
strength and work- 
manship. 


Satisfaction 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 


Oscar H. Schmidt & Sons 
R. 4 Bay City, Mich. 








OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations, and plant ‘possibilities. 


1 year—$1.50; 3 years—$3.00 U. S. and 
Canada. Foreign postage 25c a year extra. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 


Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds Now. 
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LOTZ SECTIONS 


“The Best Money Can Buy” 


We are now featuring only 
the Mill Run grade of sections 











due to the scarcity of basswood 
lumber. 


This grade still maintains the 
high quality of fine workman- 
ship and accurate dimensions 
long associated with our prod- 
uct. 


Write for prices 


August Lotz Co. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers 
of 
Bee Supplies 


Boyd Wisconsin 


























Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER” 
“owe 
Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start any 
time. Inquire for International Money 
Order for 5 shillings (Australian) at your 
Post Office. 
Write now to the Editor, 
P. O. Box 20, West Maitland, 
New South Wales, Australia. 
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Quality Bee Supplies 
Prompt Shipment from Stock 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN 


WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


Factory Prices 
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GARON’S PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Three-Banded Italians and 
Mraz’s Strain Bred for Resistance 


We have some open dates for packages and queens from 
May 15th and later. Write us promptly for earliest re- 
maining dates. 
Discontinuance of our 1945-’46 prices forced by rising 
prices. Following prices are now effective: 

Spring 1947 


1 to 9 10 to 24 25 to 99 100 or more 


2-lbs. with queen $4.25 $4.15 $4.10 $4.00 
3-lbs. with queen 5.30 5.20 5.15 5.00 
4-lbs. with queen 6.50 6.40 6.35 6.30 
Young laying queen 1.25 1.25 1.20 1.15 


(Queens clipped at no extra charges) 
Dependability, Quality, and Service 


GARON BEE COMPANY, Tel. 8614, Donaldsonville. La. 
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